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REPORT 


OM TUB 

NATIVE PEE^S IN BENGAL. 


1. The preparing this Report on the Native Press, a work which 

involved far more laborious research than the author originally 

expected, was suggested by Hhe mutiny of 1857. Much at that period 

was written and spoken on the subject of the Native Press, and many 

hasty remarks were made respecting it, while some said it was so 

radically corrupt that it ought to be abolished. It was found that on 

this ground as well as for statistical purposes, it was most desirable to 

test the question, as far as related to the Bengali 
Object of the Report _ . ^ . . . - , ^ 

Press, by an accurate investigation of the facta of 

the case. The object met uith the hearty concurrence of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor and of the Director of Public Instruction. Government 
had published in the ^'Selections of the Bengal Government, No. XXIP' 
the author’s Returns of the Native Press for 1853, but the present ones 
embrace not only a list of Vernacular Presses in Calcutta in 1857, with 
the works pointed in them and their subjects, but also a classified detail 
of the various kinds of publications, with a general notice of the past 
condition of the Press and its future prospects. 

• 

. 2. Withm the last quarter of a century, the number of Bengali 
Imka printed and sold has not been less than 8,000,000, while during 
century, more than 1,800 distinct works, either original or 
tnnslarions from Sanskrit, English and Persian have been prodne- 
id — ^what a mass of mind has been occupied in the production and 
iide or these I and how little, until lately, has been done to gii^ 
a right 'direction to the current of native thought in this quarter. 
The food of the English people has been thought deserving the atten* 
fira of a British Le^^slatiue, surely the mental food of the Indian 
^ple ought h> 9 examini^ as alto,its pqtn^yor the Native Fresa 

a 
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In the present positien of India, the Native Press as the exponent 
Importance of the I^dtive mind ought to be attended to ; if 

Native Press. . aound part of* the Native Press be encourag- 

ed by the Authorities, it will become the instrument of much good ; 
if it be left in the hands of ill-designing ignorant men, it will be the 
source of much evil. Of late, some^fficials have proposed cutting the 
knot, and either suppressing the Native Press or establishing a rigorous 
censorship. We trust that the perusal ($ this Report will show how 
suicidal aoy measure of the kind would be to the interests of good 
Government and sound education.* 


3. That the statistics of the Native Press in India have been 
regarded with attention by Government we lave evidence in the facts — 
that the Court of Directors sent out many years ago a standing order 
to the Secretaries of Government in India to transmit to them regular- 
ly copies of new vernacular works. In 1856 they directed, “ to have 
the India House Library supplied with one copy of each work of every 
description in original Bengali, published by the Native Presses of 
Calcutta”- A collection of Bengali books was sent by Government to 
the Paris Exhibition. The statistics of the Ben- 
gali Press formed No. XXII. of the “ Selections 
the vernacular Press be- gf Bengal Government.” The Agra Govern- 
ment published in their Selections No, XXXI. 
“Report of a Committee appointed by the LieutenarU-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces for examining ancU reporting 
upon all all works, known to have been compiled in these Provin- 
cea, for the communication of European knowledge and science, 
through the medium of the Persian and Vernacular languages^* 
—and they have recently published — " Contribution towards an Index 
to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical systems by E. Hall.” 
The Government of India have published, at their own expense^ 
the first volume pp. 645 of Dr. Sprenger's Catalogue of MSS. m 
the Libraries of Lucknow, and recently the Government of Madias. 
hAve published Yol. 1, pp. 678 of a Catalogue Raisonnee ofH)riental 
MSS, in the Library of ihfS Iqte College of Fort Saint ffeorgrs— both 


* The battle of social reform is now being fought by the Bengali press. Rammohim 
Boy many years ago nsed it with great effect against widow burning, while much of the native 
prejudice against widow martCige in oertun quarters has been lasaened by its ^ ^ - 
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works of great research and valuable for reference. Appended to this 
Report will be found Returns of the Madras Press procured for tho 
author through the Governineift of India.* 

4. Returns of the present kind are urgently required from all 
parts of India, especially when in various quarters a censorship of the 
Native Press has been advocated, bqpause some members of it in the Pun- 
jab and Agra Presidencies have been too free in their remarks on Go- 
vernment. Independent of tl?e immense amount of irritation that such 
a*measure, confined to natives, would occasion, and the inevitable effect 
it would have to drive* them to resort to secret correspondence and 

Proposed Censorship symbols, as was found in the Clmpati case, — the 
of the Native Press. Carrying it out would be involved in immonso 

difficulty — who would be the Censor ? Not Secretaries of Government, 
who are already overloaded with matters of detail — few Europeans would 
have leisure or ability to act as censors, besides, if a man held tho 
principles of some Europeans, he w^ould condemn 'native senti- 
ments as treasonable, even though in accordance with the Queen's Pro- 
clamation. The opinions of the Native PreSs may often l)e regarded jis tho 
safety valve which gives warning of danger, thus had the Delhi Native 
Newspapers of January 1857 been consulted by European functionaries, 
they would have seen in them how the Natives were rife for revolt, and 
were expecting aid from Persia and Russia. 

5. Besides this is not the time for a such a measure when the Native 


Press is improving so rapidly in the number and quality of its works 
: * 

* See Appendix A. 

i' Foreigners do not deem the statistics of Indian Literature beneath tlieir notice, ns tiio 
publication by them of the following, among other works, shows : — Hisioire de Hindustani 
Literature, 2 Vols. pp. by Garcin do Tassey, Professor of Hinduslaui in tins University of 
Paris 1839, which gives sketches of 750 Urdu authors, with notices of 900 Urdu books 
from the 12th century to the present time. 

Fasai Critique aur la literature Indienne et lea Etudea Sanskrit, pp. 122, by Monsieur 
Sonpe, Professor of Rhetoric at the Grenoble Lyceum, 1856. 

Hiatoire de la Literature /ndteijne, pp. 495, Traduit dl'allcmand, by A. Sodous. 
Professor at the Versailles Lyceum 1859. 

Eeceneua< Librorum Sanacritorum, pp. 192, by J. Goldmeister, Professor at Marburg, 1847. 

Academiache Vorleaungen idter Jndiach Literature geachichte par M. Weber, Berlin 1857, 

The fullest account we have of Urdu Literature is by a Frenchman Do Tussy,- of 
Sanskrit by a German Weber— of Pushtu by a Russian,— the best collection of Molirutta 
HSS. is to be obtained in Paris, they were procured in Western India by a deputation 
of Vrench Bavans. The Russian Government made the ij^uring certain Persian MSS 
one of the conditions of a Ibnner treaty with Persia. 
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in the Agra Presidency during the* last year 108 works aggregate 
ing 7,00,000 Vols, of Vernacular Educational works have been printed 
under the superintendence of the Direfbtor of Public Instruction, and 
jp Calcutta, during the same period, a variety of useful books of all 
sorts havn issued from the press. One remedy, we believe, is 
to carry out what the Qoveriment has already begun, viz. 
the patronising and encouragement of useful Vernacular Periodicals 
and Newspapers. The expense is not to %e compared with the objects 
to be attained ; prevention is better than cure. We trust the day is 
not distant when the present Educational Gazette, which receives a 
monthly grant-in-aid from Government, and which has a circulation 
of 550 copies, shall be sent to every Thannah in the country to give 
correct information and show the people that the intentions of Govern- 
ment towards them are good.* In Madras, the Government make a 

Vernacular Preaa im- grant to a Tamul Newspaper which has met with 
proving. a large circulation, the Director of Public Instruc- 

tion reports respecting it : — “ The grant of such a character, whether 
it be looked at in an educational or in a political point of view 
can hardly be over-estimated." Even in New Zealand the Govern- 
ment publish a Vernacular newspaper for the Natives. We need 
then a Bengal Moniteur, as also the carrying out the following 
proposition submitted by the Government of Bengal a year since, but 

disallowed as being extravagant," viz. “ the appointment of a Verna- 
cular Reader and Librarian on a ^salary (including establishment) of 
Rupees 250 a month, with a view of carrying out the order of the Court 
of Directors, as to Native Presses and Publications, and securing other 
desirable objects also^" 

6. Tho Vernacular Press is used as an instrument for promoting 
various useful objects ; thus 

The Agrirfforticultural Society have* issued the first Volume ofi^ 
Pjeriodical che Krisld Darpan, edited by Baboo P. C. Mitt^i: to give 


* We know as a fact that the Education Gazette daring the mutiny pvevented fidse 
inpresaions being spread regarding the Authorities in varioaii quarters, and informed the 
people of the real state of the ftnttiny. It is surprising what strange reports get afloat in the' 
Mofiissih 
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» 

* 

information in a popular style to gardeners and others on gardening and 
agricultural subjects, a thing much wanted.* 

f * • 

The Government Education De'partment^ have issued, during the 
last four years, a weekly newspaper, the Education Gazette, edited by 
Rev. W. Smith, and Baboo Rangalal Banerjea, which has a circulation of 
550 copies in different Zillahs of Bengal. It gives advertisements of 
teachers wanted, educational notifications, epitome of general news, arti- 
cles on popular science, Biography and History. The correspondence 
Department has called forth a host of mofussil contributors. 

The advocates of social Reform have, during the last 4 years, pub- 
lished a monthly periodical, t^e Mdsik Patrika which, in simple lan- 
guage, adapted to the capacity of the ignorant, points out various social 
evils among Hindus, and in the form of popular tales recommends 
many measures of improvement. Though the law in favor of Widow 
re-marriage has been to a great extent a dead letter, owing to the igno- 
rance of the masses, yet the ventilation of the question has originated 
a number of books in Bengali amounting to more than 25 in number — 
in which the subject is handled on both sides ably, the main question 
resting on the interpretation of certain passages from Menu and other 
Shastras.J Ishwar Chandra Videasagur, late Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, has published three works on the subject, which have met with a 


* There are 36 dififerent snlSjccts treated of in this periodical, — besides economic ones— 
there are articled on the culture of the potatoe, Cauliflowers, asparagus, teak, melons, sugar- 
cane, safflower, peach, pot herbs, celery, flax, fibres of Assam, mulberry, madder, quinine 
&c. &c. this periodical is issued at intervals. 

t Equal sufreesB has attended a Hindi aud Urdu journal published in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces under Government Education patronage. 

J Among these borAs are the Paunarhhah Khandanang pp. 57 or refutation of the argu- 
ments for widow re-marriage by Kalidas Mittre^tbe Vidhava bibaha baran against widow 
re-marriage by Kam Tarklunkar of Krrada— the Vidhava bibaha ndtuk, a 
Vidiiava vdbalui ;—thQ Vidhava Manoranjun Vidhava aiaAf^4;~the Purnaaukher 

Khunnahhag i ~ Vidhava bibaha by Koxaul Kxihhia>\~-Aneapurbodbaha dvaityeanimay 
the Sapat'i^i wUak partly an attack on kuiinism — Vidhava bibaha bad—Vidhavp, bibaftabad 
by Dinobunddo Nyurutun, President of the Dburma marma prokashika Sabha. Vaidhavec 
dharmoday pp. 70 by Nundkomar Kubirutna — J^idhgbodbaha nobeuyak Praanabuli 6 
questions with answers on the subject by Shyeamanth Roy of Pulta ; Vidhava bibaha 
UnackU by iTriiftaa explaining Parashars Commentiy— Ft</Aa6a bibaha- anuchii 

by ProsuQo Koomar Mookheijear-FtdoOa bibaha Niihed Prmanabali, by Shushrjilum 
Tarkarutunof Eashipur, and Thaknrdas Sharma, author of MbhadavabibahabhramaTUah, 
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T^ide circulation, and have tended much to break down ignorant prejudi- 
cea* The taste of the Hindus for dramatic performances has been em* 
ployed to speed on the cause of widow 10 -marriage. Several ably written 
Bengali dramas have been published, which in caustic and cutting lan- 
guage expose the evils.that arise from widow celibacy, — some of these have 
been acted on the stage by Natives to crowded audiences both in Calcutta 
and Hoogly to .the intense disgust of the old school of Hindus. A 
drama has lately been published holdSig up to scorn spirit-drinking 
and ganja-smoking. Babu P. C. Mitter, the Librarian of the Calcutta 
Public Library has, with a powerful and satirical pen, pointed out in his 
Allal Dulal the various social evils that exists among his countrymen ; 
he has just issued another work Madkaoye, which, like the preceding, 
in the form of a tale, depicts the miseries arising from drunken habits 
among his countrymen, and the Babu has a work in the Press advo- 
cating by tales, anecdotes, biography, &c., &c. female education. The 
outrages and oppressions of the Indigo Planters have not only called 
forth songs, but also a pamphlet Bapri bap Nilkarer hi Atyeitchar, 
Kulinism and Caste have been attacked in the Sapatninatak, 
published at the expense of Joykissen Miikerjea. In the Kulin kul sar- 
basva Ndtak which has been performed on the stage ; in the Bibdd 
hhangarnab by Nundo Eumar Kubiratna ; in the Brahmatatva Ghur- 
amani and various other works, social reform is powerfully advocated* 

The Vedantists (like all Indian reformers as Nanak, Kuvir) have 
used the Vernacular and have employed as their monthly .organ, during 
the last 20 years, the Tatvabodhini Patrika which, ably edited, contains 
very valuable articles on the Veda, Ethics, Natural Philosophy and 
Ancient History, cit circulates about 800 copies monthly. There are 
other Bengali periodicals, the organs of the Vedantists — such as the 
Sitaidhini Patrika. The members of the Tatvabodhini Society have 
done much by their publications on ethics and science to improve 
the Bengali language. In their weekly services they use only the 
Bengali language. They sing Bengali Hymns set to native music, and 
Jhave a Sermon in Bengali. <. < 

*' c ~ 

* Hia works ViAkava hihoha^rwiMU hay hi noki, in tlUBSa volumes exhaust the subjeot 

, in an appeal to the Shastras to show that widow re-marriage was not prohibited by the 
anoirat Hindus. Moheshehunder Churamni qf agurpara ; Bamdayod Twhatna of Bhat- 
pam hive also engaged in the oontroversy. 



7. The rapid improvement in the Vernacular Press then evinces 
that such a measure as a censorship not required. Let us glance 
at the past In 1820 there wer^ 30 Bengali books published on the fol- 
lowing subjects, 5 on Krishna, 2 on Vishnu, 4 on Durga, 3 tales, 5 
obscene, with single works on dreams, music, * astrology, medicine. 
Rammohun's translations and Almanacks. (See Appendix D.) From 
1822 to 1826, appeared 28 works, all with three exceptions mythology 
or fiction (See Appendix E.)* Matters proceeded in this train till 

Improvement of Native ^^50, when tho tide turned in favor of 

Press shown by contrast, useful works. 

• 

In 1852 there were pujplished 50 new works, and among them 
such books as Lives of Nine Eminent Hindu females, Life of Clive, 
Robinson Crusoe, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespear, A History of India, a 
Natural History, Natural Theology, a Grammar in verse, Life ot Galileo, 
Moral Tales. In 1854! appeared the History of Bengal, Isaac Newton s 
Life, Elements of Agricultural Science, Shakespear’s Merchant of 
Venice, Arabian Nights, True Stories from History, Moral Tales. 
In 1856 we have a Moral tale of Burdwan; Moral Lesjsons, .^sop’s 
Fables, Electric Telegraph, Popular History of England, Drama on 
Widow re-marriage. Natural Philosophy, the Percy Anecdotes, Paul and 
Virginia, Luther’s Life, The Steam Engine, Principles of Morality. ^ 

In 1857 were published ; — 

Han’s Andersen’s Moral Talcs — Ethical Selections from Hindu Writings-* 
Drama against Hindu Poligamy— Schmids Grecian History— Mensuration— Universal 
History — Life of Peter the Great — Life of William Tell— Lififof Alexander— Life of 
Timur — Moral and Literary Extracts— Missionary’s Budgerow — Anecdotes of Provi- 
dence — Barths Church History — Illustrated Magazine — Moral Anecdotes— Discovery 
of America— Anecdotes of the Elephant and Camel with Illustrations — Discussions on 
Yedantism— Ethical Instruction by Apologue— Police Regulations— Drama advocat- 
ing Widow re-marriage — ^Ethical Anecdotes— Drama oh the evils of Widow Celibacy 
*-*ALrabian Nights — Drama on Widow re-marriage — Ancient History of Pen^a— Drama 
advocating tlbastity — A tale on Social Evils— Social Reform Magazine— The Laws oi^ 
Matter and Motion— Rasselas—l hambers’ Moral <J^s3ook— Agricultural Miscellany 
—Lessons on Objects— Elements of Natural Science with Diagrams— History of the 
Old Fort of Calcutta --On Natural Cariosities— Historical Tales — The Ten Persmtions 
of the primitive Chrbtians — ^Tale of Nur Jehan — ^History of India<— Deduce of 
Widow re-Mrriage-«»£lizaheth or the Exiles of Siberia. ^ 
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The books priated for sale 

in 

Calcutta during 

the year 1867, 

arranged according to subjectstfimount 

to the following 

— 



• No, gf Books, 

No, of Copies, 

Almanacs 

... 

19 

1,36,000 

Bipraphy and Historg ... 

... 

15 

20,150 

Christian 

... 

8 

9,550 

Dramatic 

e ... 

8 

5,250 

Educational • ... 


46 

" 1,45,300 

Erotic.,^ 

... 

• 13 

14,250 

Fiction 


28 

33,050 

Law ... ... ... 

... 

5 

4,000 

Miscellaneous 


12 

18,370 

ligthologg and Hinduism ... 


65 

96,150 

Moral Tales and Ethics ... 


19 

39,700 

Musulman Bengali 

... 

23 

24,600 

Natural Sciences ... 


9 

12,250 

Nypspapers „• 

■ a. 

6 

2,950 

Peeiodicals 


12 

8,000 

Sanskrit — Bengali ••• 

... 

' 14 

16,000 

Total ... 

... 

322 

5,71,670 


The following is a list of 46 Bengali Presses in Calcutta with the 
number of copies of Works in the Bengali language printed by them 
for sale 


AliporeJail • •• 
Anglo India Union.,, 
Anubad ... 

Bhaskar ••• 

Bangala ... 

Bungahidea Prohashiha 
Baptist Mission 
Bengal Superior ... 
Bishop's College ... 
Bhuhun Mohun ... ^ 
Bisva Prokash 
Choiian^ea Chundrodoy 
Chundnka 
Cones . ••• 

.jjfLUTSWmT .■• ••• 

Hindu Bedriot 


Jean Bal^ahar 
^uhita Butnakar 
Haderia ••• 
Hamalalag ... 

Kamalkuan 
BdkhmihilQS •*« 

Prey#^^ 


7.000 
10.100 

4,8(10 

4,300 

6tm 

400 

65.000 

5.000 
760 

8.000 
5,250 

47.000 
250 

14.000 
24^000 

1 , 000 ] 

H70O 

3.000 
32,8001 

2.000 
rl3,800 

18.000 
H»700! 

760 

' SPQ0.j 


Probhakur ’ ... ... 2,60 

Purnachundradog .• 8,45 

Bahamani^,, ... ... 50 

Bog u.. . 4,30 

Bogal Phoenix ... .. 2,70 

Bozario ... ... .. 3,80 

Sanskrit ... , . ... 84^22 

Sarbartha ProhasUka ... 50 

Satgeamab ... ... 3,55 

Shaatra Prokash ... .. 23;0(l 

Stanhope ... - ... . . 3, 50 

Sucharu ... ... ... 8,00 

Sudhabarshan ... ... l,30i 

SudhaNidhi •• •• 27«7Q! 

Sudhamab ••• 1,^ 

Sudhasindhu ••• 0 85,301 

Sudoodiasindhu, jSMa ••• $i00i 

Taiwabodhini •un man. 18,30 

Tiden Baina, Wnofitr . ..f 14^ 

TUml £a(iKH 3^901 

Mb . 6,71,i^ 

Gnttattow ». 76, 
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Except in the list for 1857 -Educational woarks have not been 
mentioned, but the following is the number of each kind that 
lias been published, and every month is adding a couple of works to it. 
Algebra 1 ; Arithmetics 2 ; Dictionaries and Vocahidarks 60 ; Euclid 
1 ; Geographies and Maps 35 ; Grammars 30 ; History and Biography 
60 ; Mensuration 2 ; Natural History 25 ; Natural Philosophy 23 ; 
Readers Elementary 40 ; Readers Advanced 85 ; School Management 2. 
What a contrast with the pait, and this chiefly the result of the past 
six years, the future is bright with hope ! 

8. The great question of Female education is closely identified witli 
the improvement of a Vernacular Press — considering the short time Hin- 
du Females can remain undef school instruction, their domestic duties, 
and the- state of Hindu society, the staple of sound tuition must be 
given through their own language — this will lead to a largo demand for 
Vernacular books, both for schools and to form a family library. Native 
Females are very intelligent, many are now learning to read from their 
husbands and brothers. Some of the books of the Vernacular Literature 
Committee have proved very interesting to Bengali Females, such as ' 
the translations of ‘ Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia,' ‘ Paul and 
Virginia.^ Hans' Andersens’ Tale, Account of Sushila, by Mudhusudun 

Female Education and Mookerjee. The introductory reading books of 
Native Press. Videasagur and Madhusudun have been very 

valuable in Female Schools. If Females are not supplied with 
good books' vthey will be sure to ;ead bad ones, we know of a 
case where a female of the higher class wished a European lady, her 
teacher, to procure for her the licentious tale Videa SundaVy the latter 
refused and gave her Sushila one of the Vernacular JLiiteraturo Society's 
publications — the result was that half a dozen copies of the last work 
was sold to the friends of the family. 

9. Uany advocates of a censorship to whom non-existent and non- 
apparent are the same, think, that because few good Bengali books camo 
under ifte^^notice, therefore, there are few. They see Nativesicrowding 
English Schools, and therefore infer that the Bengali language is decaying f 
to such we would say look at the past — la^ century, the Moslem in Ben- 
gal allowed no language but Persian as the language in the Courts 

and of Government* — the Brahmans on the other hand despised the vul- 

- -- , , , , 

* Quarterly BViend of India 1S2S pp. 188-156. 

h 
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gar tongue and had 4tto schools for teaching it* — the only books available 
were a few Mythological works, such as the Ramayan, the Ounga Bhah* 
ti, &c, &c. There was not a single prose work. In the beginning of this 
century, there was only one Dictionary and Grammar, and both by Euro- 
peoms, 0 . Even 40 years ago, in the days of Colebrooke, Wilson &c. the 
Bengali overlooked by the European Orien- 

as 1826 Mr. Marshmaa 

Bengali Ikerature with in an able article (fii the Native Press congratulated 
e present. Philanthrophists that in 4 years 31 Bengali works, 

with a circulation of 30,000 volumes, were printed — even from 1835 
to 1845 the Council of Education, Mk^ionarifs and Natives practically 
ignored the Bengali, and the majority of the students with their 
instructors in Government and Missionary schools paid little atten- 
tion to the language of the people. But a change came. The 
attention of the Council of Education was aroused to the need of 
insisting on the Vernacular, “ if Government Schools were to have 
any influence beyond the walls of a College.^' Missionaries began 
to find that the giving native converts such a training through 
English as taught them to despise their own language, and disquar 
lified them both to write and preach in it — defeated their own plans. 
.Many educated Natives on grounds of nationality found the neglect of 
their own tongue would not answer — ^the result of this and other mea- 
sures was, a demand for Bengali books arose, and has been progressively 
increasing year by year.f The number of books printed for sale in 
Calcutta, was — 

In 1853 3,03,275 

In 1857 r.... .. 5,71,670 

and yet the latter was a year of mutiny. J 


* Braluninical colleges existed at Nuddea for 6 centuries, luid more than 2000 
established through Bengal, but no Pundit connected with them wrote any thing in.<|h ^^ ||fe 
gar tongue tag t3»pfofmim vtUgm, The Pundit the language jji much 

the lower^ orders. Now the Fundils of the 
^popular writers in Ben^i 

t The foUowlnglirt of werl^ paMhiSied hyiC^ve^ent of Fort WilBa^ ; 

’ from 1802 to 1852 shew how scanty were the inati|dals of litemturu until 

period. See Appendix F. 

^ 1821 it was pmounoed a Murnnh aie ho lesii 

Presses in constant e&iplfi|r«" In 
800»000 volumes are pxkit^ 
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10. Though during the year of mutiny, the minds of men gene- 
rally were agitated with alarm for the future, and the ordinary routine 
of business was suspended — yet \fith the exception of one work in Ben- 
gali on Hindu loyalty (Rajbhakti) and articles in Bengali Newspapers, 

Only one book on the document in Bengali wl)ich woifld throw 

Mutiny publiBhed. ilist;orical Jight Oil the mutiny, or even refer 

to it. It has always been so. A taste for historic research has yet to be 
created in Bengal, even to ftie present time, there is not a single 
book of travels in Bengali. Previous to ISl'O, there were only 2 works 
in Bengali that referred to the past of this country, one the Life of 
Pratapadit-ya, a Sunderbund Raja in the days of Akbar, and the other 
the Life of Kriahnachunder a Raja of Nuddea, last century, who 
was the Mocenas of Pundits and Brahmans.* Education is, however, creat- 
ing a demand for historical books in the Bengali language, and we have 
now 3 different histories of Greece, 3 ditto of Rome, 3 of England, 

1 of Egypt, 8 of India, 3. of Bengal, 2 of Ancient History, 1 of 
Church History, 1 of Jewish History, 1 of the Punjab. 

11. The above returns give 5,71,67^ Bengali books as printed 
for sale in Calcutta in the year 1857. This is less than what was 
really printed, as the compiler has since nu^t with various works not 
included in this list and the conductors of Presses in many cases do not 

Returns undcr-osti- accounts of all the books they print, 

mate tlio number of or they are reluctant to furnish them, suspecting 
, there may be ^orae motive in connection with 

taxation in one’s applying for a list. If it be so difficult to ascertain the 
circulation of Anglo Indian Newspapers, one cannot be surprised then 
at the difficulties in obtaining the statistics of Native Newspapers. Allow- 
ing then for under-estimates, I calculate that the number of printed 
Bengali books for sale has amounted to 6,00,000. iThis is exclusive of 
7i750 printed for gratuitous distribution by certain Hindu patrons of 
Native literature such as the Raja of Burdwan, Kali Prasanna Sing, and 
of 76,950 Tracte and Scriptures given away by the Bible 'and the Tract 
Sb^^y of* Calcutta. It is pleasing however to find that the latter bodieeu 
W^ IBegm to recognize the principle, that the giving away 

* It is " ungubir that to Berlin we owe the most authentic information regarding 
Rsja*B &inijy. A Sanserit MS. in the library of the King of Pruaaia baa been lately 
.p^ted tmodation which many iutergsting details regarding the 
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books and tracts, hoWfever useful for printers and paper manufacturers, is 
not calculated to lead to the books being valued, and tends to encourage the 
production of a class of works not adapted to Natives or to oriental tastes* 

12. I have made no Return of Urdu or Persian works, printed in 
Calcutta, as I do not know those languages and I would be unwilling to 
take returns and descriptions from lil/uhammadans on mere trust,— I found 
too a reluctance 'to aflford me any inforn^ation. Of this however I feel 
sure, that the Musulman mind is much more active and alive to passing 
events than foreigners suppose, when I visited the Urdoo and Persian 

This return indudes Lucknow, 6 years ago, 

^ surprised to sfee the astonishing amount 

of printing going o**! in those languages at the 
above places. Here in Calcutta, there is doubtless a similar state of 
things, but there are few Europeans interested on the subject or suflS- 
ciently competent to give information.* There are Presses also at 
Serampore, Dacca and Burdwan. 


43. Within the last ten years, a decided improvement has taken 
place in the paper and style of printing — the majority of Bengali 
books are now printed on good paper, with clear types, — a great 
contrast to former days ; yhven 20 years ago, the following description was 
given of a Native Press ** a wooden Press which threatens to go to pieces 
Improvements in pap- every impression ; types which are obliged 

er and typogrphy. ^ they, ought to have returned to 

the crucible ; paper which consists cf old socks kept together by rice paste, 
and workmen, hardly operatives, who will actually set four large quarts 
pages and send them to press for one Rupee.” ^here is as good work 
turned out now front Native Presses as from European ones — and a wooden 
iPress is a curiosity. It is singular that in the Agra Presidency nearly all 
(the loesses are lithographic, while in Calcutta there are very few.^ 

^4. The new Bengali works published by Natives are generally 
rather high priced when they bxq copyrWriglkty^ 9 A various natives now 


find the composing of Bengali, books profitable, and some authors draw^ 
,h regular incoh&e from them. This is a good sign, ais the labore/ is worihji^ 
of his hire, still small profits and quick returns haye been idund 
Chambers, Cassel and others, the most lucrative ^ 

Books for the masses, not copy^wrighi, are verycchhi^ife 


♦ Se^ a Hat of Persian aud Urdu Prcnaea in ' ‘ ' 
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us a copy of a Bengali Almanac* on good papeik of 302 pp. in 8vo, 
The price of Books pfioted at 60 pages for the anna, while some Al- 
mnnacs o» inferior paper are sold at 80 pages 
for the anna ; this almanac sells at the rate of 6,000 copies annually. 
The Shishubodh or Lindlay Murray of Bengal sells 60 pagea for tho 
anna, 6 or 8 editions are published g,nnually; the Vid&i Swndar, a po- 
pular tale, is sold at 61 pp. 16mo. for 1 anna. Tha Vernacular Li- 
terature Committee have had •some of their books printed in editions 
of 2,000 copies at 60 pp. 16mo. for an anna.* Nothing lias yet been 
done to bring out books in the Education Department for the Village 
Schools at this price, till jihis is done, books can be of very little use in 
indigenous schools.f ^ ^ 


15. When we consider that not 3 per cent, of the rural po- 
pulation of Bengal can read intelligently, and con.sequently that more 
than 29,000,000 in Bengal are shut out from all the knowledge 
that can be conveyed by useful booksf and yet that 600,000 books 
were printed for sale in one year, we can see what a prodigious im- 
petus will be given to the Native Press, when Educational agencies 

1^150 «ae of book. ^ "O"' 

though ryote cauuot mentally inert masses. According to this ratio, 

were the masses educated, wo should have 

6,000,000 Bengali volumes annually publishejd — for the Bengali 


peasant is anxious for lyiowledge when once his curiosity is roused. 
If with so little done yet for vernaoiilar Education, with Female Edu- 
cation little more than a subject for school boy Essays and declamation 
such progress has been made in the Native Press, what will it be 20 years 

* The following are items of tho average prices of books in former days—In 1820 
Pearson's Anglo Bengali Grammar 102 pp. 8to. sold for 2 Bs. — the Videa Sundara in 1820 
at 1 Rupee on bad paper, now obtainable at 2 annas, good paper .— bodh sold in 
1825 at 8 annas, now to be had at 3 pice. 

t The Government have daring the last 40 years made a grant to tho Calcutta School 
Book Socie^ of Rs. 500 monthly to brifig out cheap books— but tho Society so far from 
doing it, kavo been undersold by Natives in every direction owing to the highs charges of 
the Baptist l|isslon Press, and the expenses of the Establishment ; a Sub-Committee 
the Society have lately reported on the snbject thns-d* a poor boy in the MofUssil pays for 
his book to the School Book Society twice as mudi as the original cost.** 

And even of the village teachers or Ourumokiuhaya oat of 50,000 not more than 
ibo can read Intelligehtiy; In Bonibay not 3 per cent, of the popolatioa can read, and the 
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ftence ( uoyerninont ^^itention has been drawn to ameliorating the social 
condition of the ryot — but mental enlightment must be an accompani- 
ment to it, to give him a manly feeling to resist Zemindar and Planter 
oppression — to make him feel he is a man by the quickening influences 
of Education. Were the 50,000 Gurumohashays or village teachers of 
Bengal roused into action, what a^prodigious impetus would it give to 
the Press. 

« 

1 6. Few Bengali books are sold in European shops. A person may 
be twenty years in Calcutta, and yet scarcely know that any Bengali 
books are printed by Bengalies themselves. He must visit the native 
part of the town and the Chitpoor road, their Pater Noster Row, to gain 
any information on this point. J^he Native presses are generally in by- 
How Bengali Books '^nes with little outside to attract, yet they ply a 
sold. busy trade. Of late several educated natives have 

opened shops for the sale of Bengali works, and we know the case of 
one man who realizes Rupees 500 per month profit, but the usual mode 
of sale is by hawkers, of whom there are more than 200 in connection 
with the Calcutta presses.* These men may be seen going through the 
native part of Calcutta and the adjacent towns with a pyramid of books 
oti their head. They buy the books themselves at wholesale price, and 
often sell them at a distance at double the price which brings them in 
probably 6 or 8 Rupees monthly, though we know of one man who 
realizes by book hacking more than 100 Rupees monthly. This system 
is an example to Europeans. Tho Natives find the best advertisement 
for a Bengali book is a living agent who shows the book itsel^Ytirious 
valuable Bengali works have been printed, which, Iiave rotted on a 
book-seller s shelved, simply, because the agency of hawkers was not 
brought into action.*!* 

* Muny of them sell books daring 8 mouths in the year, and deVpte the raipy seaapii. 
to tho cultivation of their fields, 

f **£ven Eoglaiul with its bookshops and expensive advertising system, 
necessary to^resort to the agency of book hawkers to get useful books among the masses. 
In Hampshire a Hants Book Hawking Society has been working with great success during; 
the last 9 years. A Church of Kaglapd Book-hacking union has latdy been ^med, of 
which the Prince Consort is the patron, they have published a list of b<xfiU^,ir^ch 
require to be written in a ample language, but in a /iWy style, salcttblo 
exceeding’ one shilling, tp comprise hlstprimd anil scientifirijitbj^ in a pi stones ior; 

, ; .yoUagers and especially^ for ^ng . . : . ■; v' . ’ v';.- .r:;,.';: 
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17. With orienfcils it is a cortitnon practice tiO*be read to, and hence 
numbers who cannot read themselves listen to tliose who can. Readers 
( Katlmka } nxe ohen hired to rficite or chant certain works, and most 
impressively do some of them execute this — one of them recited lately to 
myself from memory any passages I selected from the Ramatan, Rag- 
huvansa, Mahabharat ; the mode of^reciting them was most impressive; 
some of these men earn 500 Rupees a month, and even in the present 
day, cases are known when a*man in one mouth has obtained Rupees 
2,000. We know a native who was for years employed by a ricli Babu to 
read 2 hours daily to 40 or 50 females in his house. I'liis has been a 
practice from time immoinorial in Bengal — where “ readings"' as in all 
Eastern countries have been §o popular, and where intonation, gesture, 
&c., make a book listened to more telling, than when simply road. 
Women sometimes sit in a circle round a woman, who reads a book 
to them. ^Rowing them an average of 10 hearers or readers to each hook, 
Who ' read Bengali w® calculate that these 600,000 Bengali books 
have 2,000,000 readers or hearers. But indepen- 
dently of this, the increase of English Schools is .swelling the number of 
Bengali readers considerably — it has been calculated that out of the 
npmber of natives who attend English Schools in ( 'alcutta, 9 out of 
10 never acquire that knowledge of English which would enable them to 
read English with ease and without the teasing reference to a dictionary, 
while in the Mofussil 19 out of 20 are in the same statt0 The.se persons 
then having had their ihincls roused, fall back on books in tbeir own 
language — tliey have attended English Schools not from the love of 
knowledge, but from the love of pice, as a means of earning their bread, 
hence the majority forget their English studies, and^find it pleasanter to 
read in the mother-tongue. 

^18. That the Bengali mind has been roused from the torpor 
of agee^ is pretty clear from Jhe increase of the number of Bengali 
Author^ I have before me a list of them which I have drai^p up, and 
which gives the names of more than 700, and at the present time therft 
is a great ambition to be a writer in his otTn language. The supply is 
equal tb the demand^ and were there a larger reading population, 
authors would multiply still more . rapidly. One good sign that author- 
fillip is becoming naturali^ is t^t advantage is* taken very much jef 
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Who write Bengali * the law of copy-wright and some natives refuse 
to sell the copy-wright except at a high price, v 

c 

The Vaishnab reform of Hinduism three centuries ago was one of the 
most extensive in Bengal, and reminds us strongly of Buddhism in its 
employing in opposition to the Bralwnans, the vernacular as its agent— 
hence the most aticiont Authors in the Bengali language are Vaishnabs, 
who wrote three centuries ago such works as the Uhtiitanya cimri- 
tamrita, Ghaitanyca Bhagavat Vaishnab books issue largely from 
the Native Press. Many of the Vaishnab women can read and write.* / 
It is a similar case in the North-Western Provinces where four-6fths of 
the Hindi MSS. are Vaishnab, while there is very little Sivite liter- 
ature either in the Bengali or Hindi languages.+ 

Bengali Authors belong chiefly to the Brahman and Kyast castes ; 
though one of the most learned Sanscrit and Bengali scholars of the 


* We know the case of a Vaishnab widow in Calcutta, who not only reads and wri^s 
Bengali well but is also acquainted with Sanscrit, and supports herself by copying 
Sanscrit works. 

t As an encouragement to Bengali Authors, and an r illustration of what even one 
individual can eflect in the case of vernacular literature by siipplying|^eatal pabulum to 
tens of thoiiaandst we give a list of works in Urdu and Hindi compiled or translated 
by Shiva Prasad, Deputy Inspector of Government Schools at Benares. 

In Hindi a Primer with engravings — 50,000 copies of the 6th Edition were printed. 

Orthographical Primer^Reader — Arithmetic — Letter writer — Rvdimenti of hnowUdge--^ 
Introdwtion to Geography — RUe and fall of the Sikh nation^Self Instructor — Mdmudl of 
teachei's—MisceUany^A tale of infanticide^Easy Reader^Geography— -Tales for wotuen-^ 
Awedotes^A Christian Tate, amther Christian Tate,-~Moral precepts translated from, the 
Sanscrit-^WUson's Introduction to the Rig Veda translated — Extract from, Menu,^ * 

In Urdu a Miscellany, pi 1, Do. pt 2, Do. pi 3. — Sandford and Merton translated^ Geth 
graphypt, \,.^GtographypU 2. — Geography pU 8.— Extracts from Xffe Dunhallan^ 

Tcdt i-^Henry and his Rearer,--- Cleon and Mare, a Tale ;—True Heroim, a Tale,— a Ledturd 
on Digestion ;—On Railways, 4 1 books iifaB by one man, most of these have had an imnieM 
circulation~the Author is a good Sanscrit Scholar ; we have no one Beng^ee Author so proUfic;' 
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day Raja Radakant Dey is a Sudra.* It is singular that in the 
Tamil which had a literature many centuries previous to the Bengali, 
the chief writers are Sudras, an8 one of the first among them was a 
woman named Anveiar. 

• 

Missionary Anglo Vernacular • Educational Institutions, though 
giving in several cases a very high course of instruction, after a 
quarter of a century have ^een very barren in Bengali Authors. 
However, matters are improving in this respect, and more instruction 
through Bengali is now given in those Institutions. 

/ • 

The most popular and ^influential authors in Bengali are those 
who have studied Sanscrit and English — while natives who have adopterl 
English models for Bengali composition have been neither intelligiblo 
nor acceptable to their countrymen, — the English idea was excellent, 
but it needed an oriental garb — it was a skeleton, and required flesh 
and blood. ^ 

As an illustration of the activity of mind of various Pundits, we 
give in the Appendix a list of works composed by one of them Raghu- 
nunda Gosraami of Pota, Thanna Burdwan. See Appendix H, 

—J— 

* Kasi Das who translated the Sfakaharat three centuries aj^o into Bengali, was 
a Sudra. Eirti B'as the translator of the Eamayan a century ago, was also a Sudra ; 
the learned of that day howSver denounced it in the following rescript copied from 
the Sanskrit. ** Aslt is not the work of a Punfiit let it not bo read” their fulminations were 
of little avail as the Ramayan is one of the most extensively read books in Bengali --even 
still the Pundits will not read this Kamayan on aeconnt of the translator being a Sudra. 
A Vaishnab Sudra Prem Das composed the following works — Ckii^tanyea Bhttyavat, Chat- 
tanyea Chundrodayf Chaitanyea Chuntamirita, Chaitanyea Monyal, Qhaitanyea Sanyita, 
Among Sudra authors whose writings are popular is Nil Mani Bysack of the Weaver caste ^ 
his History of India and Lives of nine eminent Hindu females, are standard works. Among 
the list of authors who in a dark day gave Dantcdike encouragement to his native tongue, the 
name of Ram Mohun Boy must not be omitted; as a scholar he could from his acquaintance 
with the English, Sanscrit and Persian, ccvel in the beauties of those polished tongues— but 
he did nc^ despise ** the tongue which his mother taught him” and he battledt^o 
rights of willows and women, he is the author of the following works • 

Vedk Upmiihad translated.— The Vedanta Satfa liranslatcd— Replies to a Bhattar- 
Gh^ijea,"-a Goswami a Kavitakar, a Dharmasansthapanakankshi, a Subramanya Sastri, 
PatAea Pradaa or a Vedantic viaticnm^-oonference on widow burning— Avatoraai&'a or creed 
of ancient Brahmins^-rBnhimmcal Magarine— or reverence for the Guru— 
BengaU Grammar— the Gayatri; or holy chai^ I * 
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^ East Indians, though children of the soil, and so favorably situated 
in many cases for gaining a good knowledge of the native language, have 
done scarcely any thing in Bengali coihposition. Russia can boast that 
her Milton, Poushkin is a Mulatta. of Negro origin, but Bengal has 
never had either East Indians or Portuguese who were good Vernacular 
writers. t 

19. The evident tendency of Beifgali style now is to combine 
simplicity with elegance, to take the Sanscrit as the best and most suit- 
able model, yet to write to the level of the people. In Bengali, however, 
as in English there is a wide diversity of styl?. from the Johnsonianism 
' of the Tatvaboihini Patrika to the beautiful simplicity of the Nahandri. 

The Editor of the Masik Patrika* a monthly Magazine has adopted the 
colloquial style — very good for females and others who have never learned 
thoroughly their mother tongue — ^but this is not the style of books gene- 
rally acceptable, as natives consider language ought 

Style of Bengali books. ^ j 

to have some elegance and not the baldness of the 
bazar. This latter style has not answered, though the Editor Radhanath 
Sikdar devoted much time and zeal to popularise it. It is a striking fact 
that Persian which was the language of Musulmans in Bengal for 5 
centuries has left no trace of itself in Bengali style with the excep- 
tion of law Books and of the Life of Pratapadityea written by Ram 
Bose for the students of Fort William College 57 years ago, was so 
interlarded with Persian as to be unintelligible to a Bengali of the 
present day. Young Bengal will ihterlard English phrases In his conver- 
sation, but these enter not into books. 

20. In tracing 'the rise of Vernacular Literature in Russia, England, 
France, &c., we see that the first 'process is translation and imitation of 
foreign models— necessarily so, for men must get new ideas before they 
can mould them— the next step is free and adapted translation, and finally 
original composition. Last century Bengali was chiefly a translation from 

the Sanscrit not from the Persian, which notwithstanding Moslem enaet- 

'• * ‘ --■■■■ ■:■■ ■ * ‘ 

* It is a striking mark of the improyement of style in tlmt tbe New Tee^i* 

ment on whose improvement Dr. Carey labored in Bueo^ye ^E^tiom Teiy har^ 

40 years and which he considered almost a standard in Benga^ils; now entirely superseded 
by Dr. Tate’s translatioD, which in point of ele^u^ and the poWen ^ 

' the 'Bengali language have Ibeoome. ■ 
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Inents had little effect <m the Bengali 600X; language; this half century 

^ „ .. translations have been chiefly from the English. 

Onginal Composition. . 

However, ‘not much has been done yet in original 
composition, with the exception of the Periodical and Newspaper 
press, which contains a vast mass of original matter, both in prose 
and verse ; among the latter the poejry of Ishwar Chundra Gupta, late 
Editor of the Probhakar^ holds a high place for its beauty and the vein 
of originality. Sanscrit has yTelded very freely subjects of translation, 
and of late years English, but the translation school of the Sanscrit 
College have avoided the rock of being slaves to the letter, and have 
adopted the principle oi a free exposition of the text, omitting such 
English passages as would npt be suitable for translation. The trans- 
lations of Rasselas and Telemachus are models in this respect. Tele 
Chand i, e. Babu, P. C. Hitter has been very successful in original tales, 
and Madhu Sudan Mookeijea in one on Female Education. 

VThe Vernacular Literature Society of Calcutta desirous of encourag- 
ing original composition, offered standing prizes of Rupees 200 for any 
new original works in Bengali, approved by the Society, of not less than 
100 printed pages 12mo. when printed, on any of the following subjects, 
Natural History and Science, Topography and Geography, Commerce 
and Political Ecomony, Popular and Practical Science, The Industrial 
Arts, Education, Biography, Didactic fiction. Out of 10 MSS. sub- 
mitted for prizes, only two obtained it viz. : — The ShushU-upalchyidn 
by Madhu Sudan Mookerjea, a moral tale pointing out the defects and 
requisites for native girls and the Padmini-upakyean by Banga Lai 
Banegee, a tale of Rajputana in verse — both are ac^irable models. ) 


As yet little success has attended the above prize plan for the 
reason that so few English Educated Natives are as yet competent to 
write idiomatically and forcibly in their own tongue, and those igno- 
rant of English are deficient in ideas, we need as original Bengali 
Authors men, who to a knowledge of the idioms and popufar phrasa- 
ology of the Bengali add an acquaintance with English to afford them 
a wide range of information and with Sanscrit to give them the power 
of polishing their style, and avmling themselves of its boundless 
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21. With respedt to translation from the English into Bengali, two 
things are wanting— to drop many English illustrations unintelligible to a 
native, substituting for illustrations dra^rn from the oak, the daisey, &c., 
ones derived from the rich resources of the Poets of Bengal, and it is in 
this respect that a knowledge of Sanscrit would be of value to English 
scholars among natives by furnishing them with a rich stock of oriental 
images and metaphors, how ample the store is may be seen in Southeys 
Course of Eehama, Milmans Nali and Damayanit, GrifBth^s translations 
from the Sanscrit, &c. &c. It is owing to Sanscrit being already provided 
Translations ^require with this stock of indigenous imagery that trans- 
adaptatiou. lations from the Sanscrit are so easy and so intelli- 

gible, and that the Bible itself comes so home to the feeUngs of an Orien- 
iSiL* The Bengali language for purposes of illustration contains a rich 
variety of proverbial sayings; more than 1,200 are in the possession of 
the Author, A work by Nil Eatna Haidar was printed in 1826, the 
Bahudarsha/riy a collection of Proverbs jn English, Latin, Bengali, 
Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic, also in 1830 by the same author, the 
Kohita Rafnakar, a collection of Proverbs in popular use translated 
into Bengali and English. Morton’s Collections of 803 Bengali and 
70 Sanskrit Proverbs with an English translation is of value in this 
respect. More recently has appeared in 1856 the Niti Ratna a 
collection of 248 Ethical Gems from the Sanscrit with a Bengali 
translation, . 

22.— Almanacs — Printed for Sale 135,000 Copies. 

This estimate we feel convinced is too low ; there are probably as 
many, as 2,50,000 copies of Almanacs published annually. Almanacs 
circulate where few other Bengali books reach ; just previous to the 
beginning of the Bengali year is a busy season with the Native 
Almanac sellers of Calcutta ; book-hawkers in numbers may be seen 
issuing from the printing presses, freighted with the store of Almanacs 
which theycorry far and wide some of winch they sell at the low rate of 
80 pages for one anna. The Bengali Almanac is as neces^ry «for the 
Bengali as his hooka or his pm, without it he cannot determine the auspi- 
cious days for xnariying(22 m*the year), for fimtfeedii^^ w 

* The MedraB Education Board ubq a yeiy good ter^qa for C e,. d . 

daviBhadhesion totheletter^f Ihetezt, nottnmida 
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rice (27 days in the year), the feeding the mother with rice in the 
fifth month of gestation (12 days), for commencing the building of a 
house, for boring the ears, putting the chalk into the hands of a boy 
to teach him to write, when a journey is to l)e begun, or the calculating 
the duration and malignity of a fever. • 

t 

We have seen Almanacs 135 years old in MSS.* In former day.s 
a rupee a copy was paid for Sprinted Almanacs; now the same kind 
are to be had for 2 annas, this cheapnes'} has greatly reduced tlie 
profits of the old daivajyas or astrologers, who, like a Doctor in Europe, 
has in various cases tb© right of entre into tlie female apartments. 
Messrs Cones and Co. have igot up an Almanac profusely illustrated 
containing S04 pages and sold wholesale for 7 annas — 20,000 copiek 
were purchased by natives last year. 

, To counteract the evils ojF the Native Almanacs — the Tract Society of 
Calcutta as well as certain Church of England Missionaries published an 
Almanac — but it did not sell, the subjects were too foreign to Native 
tastea In 1854 and 1855 the Vernacular Literature Committee published 
a cheap Almanac 200 pp. at 4 annas a copy, the first year 2,500 copies 
were sold, the next year only 419, the Hindus having discovered in the 
meanwhile, that though the Almanac was got up in style and appear- 
ance like their own and contained much valuable information on medi- 
cine, plants and fairs, yet^that all astrological matter was omitted. The 
following is a list of subjects in this Almanac “ Under each day of the 
year, a memorandum of whatever occurs on that day, of importance — 
such as Holidays, commencement of Sessions, Collectors' Sales, &c. 
Among other items of information will be found the following— Tables 
of Exchange ; Wages Tables ; the Weights and Measures prevalent in 
each District ; Rules and Tables of Fees in the Small Cause Court ; 
Table of the corresponding dates of the different Indian iEras ; Revenue 
and Circuit Divisions, with the Districts comprised in each ; Police 
Sub-divUsinns, with their respective Thannahs; Gardeners’ Calendar; 
Medical Memoranda; Directions for the Route to Benares; Statistics; 
Table of Remarkable Events for the last foo years, &c. &c. &c." 

The getting up an Almanaq on this plan is still a great de- 
sideratum. 
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23.— Biogbaphy Asxd History— Printed /or Safe 20,150 Copies. 

A taste for history springing up ainong a people who have always 
regarded History as a subject of trifling consequence in a world quickly 
passing away — ^is a good sign. Among the works published during 1857 
are a free translation of Schmidts Grecian History, Sketch of Universal 
History, Lives of Peter the Great, •William Tell, Alexander and Timur, 
Barth's Church 'History, A Life of Cajjt&iu Richardson, History of the 
Capture of Calcutta ; we have besides 3 Histories of Bengal, 8 of India. 
2 Universal, 3 of Rome, 3 of Greece, 3 of England, 2 of the Jews, 
1 of Egypt, 1 of the Punjab, 1 of Muhammadanism. To this are to be 
added Biographies of Galileo, Newton, Herschell, Linneus, Jones, Homer, 
Cyrus, Socrates, Yudishtir, Plato, Alfred) Sultan Mohammed, Peter 
the Great, Nine Eminent Hindu Females. 


24 — Christian Books— Printed for Sale 9,550 Copies. 

The paucity of Christian books printed for sale — not amounting to 2 
per cent, of the whole number of books printed for the year — shows that 
very little has been done yet towards rooting in the soil, a Christian 
Vernacular Literature. It is true that during the year 76,950 Christian 
books and tracts have been distributed gratuitously, but Hindus will 
receive anything in the shape of paper, because it is valuable for 
domestic or sale purposes Independent of objections to the subject 
few of the Christian books are so'' adapted to the oriental mind and so 
idiomatic as to be saleable.* 

Of late, however, measures have been taken to rectify this state of 
things, a paid Editor of Bengali books has been engaged, a Native Periodic 


* In Bombay the Tract Society have published Metrical versions of Scripture Narratives 
in Mahratta verse, as experience has taught them that ** the Natives of this country, the 
Hindus especially, take great delight in poetical Works prepared according to their own 
metrical atapdard.” This Society has published in Sfahratta, Mrs. Sherwood’s Indian Pilgrims, 
Lives of the Ctssars, Astronomy, Natural Theology, Lives of Luther and luuhammed, 
Nature’s wonders, Kindness to AmmaVi, in all about 200 Yemacniar books, the circulation is 
increasing, and large numbers are annually told to natives. In the Agra Prewidency tho 
practice has lately been adopted with great success of printing Christian books, more after 
the fariiion and getdng np of the native books, and some of them ate quite a /oc rimile oi 

the Pundit paMti; 
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cal has been established, and cuts have been empleyed for illustrating 
books — Native writers have been encouraged, and books are sold at 100 
pages for the anna. In Appendix (I) we give a list of the Bengali books 
they have published. 

In connection with this Society is the Christian School Book Society, 
which, though 18 years in existence has produced about 6 Bengali School 
Books, viz, 4 Headers, a Book on Objects, and History of the Jews. 
The causes for this are the neglect of the Vernacular in English Mission 
Schools and the confining instruction in Vernacular Schools, almost exclu- 
sively to the Bible.* 


25.— Dramatic Works— P rinted for Sale 6,250 Copies. * 

The Hindus, like the Chinese, having had the Drama in use among 
them and flourishing for 2,000 years ; the taste for it has ever been 
maintained, and all over Bengal Jdtrds or popular Dramas in honor 
of the gods, with a full sprinkling of indecencies, are attended by 
crowds. It is pleasing to see, however, that in Calcutta, and its neigh- 
bourhood many of the educated Natives patronise Dramas composed by 
Pundits, which in popular language and sometimes with the sarcasm 
of a Moliere condemn caste and polygamy. Such are the Kulin kul 
Sarbasva Ndtakj the VidhavA bibdha Ndtak, and the Sapatni Ndtak. 
The Sarmishtd Ndtak, by Madhusudhan Dut, has been performed suc- 
cessfully on the stage, as have been ihecRatndbali, and the Sakantald.f 

A taste for Dramatic exhibitions has lately revived among the 
Educated Hindus, who find that translations of t];ie Ancient Hindu 

* In strong contrast to this Society, almost a nullity as far as respects the Vernacular, 
is the South India Christian School Booh Society, which though only 4 years founded, has 
produced in the Tamul language original and translations, 20 books, viz ^2 Catechisms, 4 
Readers, 1 Sacred Lyric, 3 Tamul Grammars, 1 Scripture Geography, 1 Elementary Qeogra'' 
phy, Mental Arithmetic, Cutters AnatOmy and Physiology, Green’s House 1 live in, Far 
off. An Ao^unt of some Countries in Asia, William's Missionary Enterprises, Commentary 
on Matthew, Butler's Sermons on Human Nature Missions in Western Africa, the Soriptufb 
Text Book. Besides this it has fumidied maps in Tamul, C3 inchea by 27, colored at 6 annas 
each. . 

t written Dramas is the Prdbodih Chandroday, in which all the pas* 

sions and vices play their parts peraonifted— a DramatiG Allegory. It was trsnslaied into 
Snglidi by Dr. Tsylor* 
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Dramas are better suited to Oriental taste than translations from the 
English plays. However Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice has been 
successfully translated and adapted by Harachandra Ghose, who has 
lately produced another able work the Karan biyog Natak. Foremost 
among the patrons of the Drama, are Elaja Fratap Sing, and a young 
Zemindar Kali Prasanna Sing, wh(},has translated from the Sanscrit and 
distributed at his own expense the Mdlati Mddhav, Vikrarm Urvasi, 
and Shdbitn Sdtyeaban. ^ 


26.— Educational— P rmferf/or Sale 1,45,300 Copies. 

The spread even of English Schools in«Sengal has led to an increased 
demand of Vernacular educational works, besides this there are three Go- 
vernment Normal Vernacular Schools at Calcutta, Dacca, Hooghly, in 
operation, supplying a superior class of teachers to explain in the Verna- 
cular difficult books on Euclid, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Physical 
Geography. The demand is creating the supply, and the improvements 
in Vernacular education are producing a suitable class of books, as the 
wants of teachers are the best criteria for the kind of supply. 40 years 
ago the founders of the Calcutta School Book Society began a series 
of useful educational works, but for 30 years subsequently Vernacular 
educational was neglected, except in connection with the Chinsura 
Schools, and when efforts began to be made in Vernacular education 
within the last ten years, it has been found thal the Society's Books were 
too dear, and were being gradually superseded by the superior books pro- 
duced in connexion with the Pundits attached to the Sanscrit College, 
hence while the Sanscrit Press in 1857 printed 84,220 volumes of Verna- 
• cular educational works, the School Book Society, though receiving from 
Government a grant of Rupees 500 monthly printed only 32,000. At 
the present time the distinct works that have been published on educa- 
tional subjects amount to the following— 4, Alg^a 
Arithmetics 7 y Dictionaries and Vocabularies 60, Eudid l^ Qmgm 
phies a'Ad Maps 35, Grammaj's 30^ History and Bioyt^hy 60i 
Natural History ^Oy Reading books eUmentai^ A% , R Books 
advanced 35, Natural Philosophy 23, School ManagemeM 2. 

What a contrast the above presents to 30 years ago 
tore of alien placed in a School emptied it Now we have 


wheck pior 
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iDg out for native schools pictures* with descriptions underneath, the first 
of his series is the picture of a lion. The Skiahubodhy however, still holds 
its ground in the Village schools with its absurdities and obscenities, and 
we have little hope of supplanting it till we can bring out a cheap Primer 
of 50 pages, selling for one anna — the existing school books afe 200 per 
ceni higher than what the masses c|n afford. , 

• 

The greater part of the books mentioned above are used in Anglo 
Vernacular Schools, and in the higher class of Vernacular ones. It 
is found that boys reading Bengali in an English school had much 
better study a work cqptaining useful knowledge or treating of some 
scientific and literary subject^ than books of tales like the Betal Pancha- 
binsati &c, &g. ■: Besides Natives can with greater ease read a scientific 
subject in their own tongue than in a foreign one, where all the technical 
nomenclature is drawn from the Latin or Greek. Encouraged by the de- 
mand from this new plan of study a very useful little work on the Steam 
Engine has been recently published. The last few months have given 
us a Geography compiled chiefly from Make Brun, and an Atlas on the 
plan of Chambers. A second edition of Kajendras Physical Geography 
has been published, and in 9 months 800 copies were sold at one Rupee 
a copy. 


Erotic— for Sale 14,250 Copies. 

/ • • 

By Erotic is meant books abounding in obscene passages. The 
above list represents not the entire number, but with the introduction 
of a better class of works, moral tales, and innocent works of fiction, the 
number of these is diminishing, and the terror of the law against obscene 
publications is effecting what a regard to morality could not* The 
year before the Act against obscene publications was passed, we knew 
that of one most hideously obscene book with its 20 most filthy pictures, 
30,000 copies were sold in Welve months. But such l^oks are 


* Thifl law impoNS a fine of Rupees 100 and three months’ imprisonment for the sale 
of any obscene books or pictures. Before the Act passed, three NatiTcs were prosecuM in the 
Supreme Court for selling three obscene works, valued 4 annas each, fines and the cost of 
<?ourt involved the:4efe«d^«*ts In ah expense of Rupees l,300j other book-sellers were so 
terrified at these esemplea that they desthiyed the greater part of their obscene stock. 

^ d 
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now sold on the sl/'and are not obtruded on the public gaze as before. 
I'or a list of such works published (See Appendix) ^ 

/ Erfica AND Mobal Tales -P rinted for Sale 39,700 Copies. 

O 

The two great ethical books in Bengali for centuries have been 
ihe Eitopodeshf a translation from the SsLoscrit, compiled on the plan of 
iBsop's fables^ giving moral apologues,* and Chanak'a Slohea taught 
by memory in all the indigenous schools of Bengal and Behar. The 
old Hindu writings and popular proverbs abound with a number of 
pithy, pointed, ethical sayings, which the common people retain in their 
iLemory, and retail in conversa^on to illustrate their remarks. They 
like translated works that are formed on this modehf 

The want of books on this subject was felt many years ago^ 
and in 1819 Rajah Radhacant Deva, one of the profoundest Sanskrit 
Scholars in India, in conjunction with Ram Komul Sen and others, 
compiled those little books in Bengali, the Nithi Katha, which have 
met with a circulation of more than one million copies, treating in an 
anecdotal way of various virtues and duties. 

The Manamnjan Itikaa or pleasing moral tales, compiled by T. Dut 
in 1819, have met with a sale of more than 50^000 copies ; of late years 
we have had the Nitibodh, an elegant translation by Rajkisi$en Banerjea, 
of Chamber's Moral Class Book, which has had a sale of more than 
12,000 copies, and has yielded the author a profit of some 4,000 Rupees, 
the Nitiahikhd by'Ramnarayan Mittre, treating on moral duties with 
anecdotes in illustration, the Dharmaahikhd by Akhay Eumar Dut | 
handling very ably the various moral duties, the Nitiaar by Dwarka- 
nath Bideabushon, the Satyca Chandradoyy by Ramnarayan Mittre, 
l>ublished under the patronage of Captain Lees, deigned under the fonh 

of a tale^ wiih the scene laid at Burdwan and the character^ All 

.1 ■ . r, 

. .. 

* This has been translated into more languages than any other book /with the ex^^ " 

Uon o£ the Bible, Aiabiau Nights, and 'l^grim’a Progress. ' , : 

t A translation of that famous apologue ** Beyaard the Aui 
.£ld«o(rttoo and became vory.popular wi 
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to forth the value of truth. The following is a list of other works of 


this kind 

Name. * SahjecL 

Anwar Soheli Moral Fables from the Persian, on tmth, industry, 

Bdnar^ditak .... Answers to queries from the Sanskrit on knowledge, j^entleness* 

Chdtak Asht€ik^ A moral allegory froig the Sanskrit on spiritual taste. 

O^an Amab Tales and Anecdotes on the passions, youth,. society. 

Gydn ChandrUca ... Essays on perseverance, politeness, gambling, gratitude, 

Oydnollds, Essays on hospitality, covetousness, patience. 

Gydn Pradip Moral tales taken from scenes in Bengali life. 

Mohd Mudga^ A short poem on tho vanity of wordly enjoyments. 

MeshpdJak Biharan A tranflation of the Sheperd of Salisbury plain. 

Pdnch Batna On liberalitfr, courage^ avarice. 

Pdrsih Itihat Moral apologues drawn from animals. * 

Itajdut Adams king’s messengers. 

i^kdnti Shatak The vanity of earthly pursuits. 


Fiction — Prihted for Sale 33,050 Copies. 

W itli the love of orientals for worksof imagination this appears a small 
number, but many of the legends relating to the Hindoo Deities are written 
in such a mode and style as to produce on tho readers or hearers the 
agreeable effect of fiction. Of recent works published one of the most 
popular with the Bengalis is a translation of the Arabia a Nights in 5 vo- 
lumes, which have been published by the Editor of the Purnochundrodoy^ 
The translations of TdemmohnSj RasaelaSy Paul and Virginity Robinson 
Cruso, Elizalbeth or the Exiles of SMri aare much liked, as are the Ka- 
damba/riy Dae KumaVy Nala Damayantiy ShcJcantalay Vrihat Katha 
from the Sanskrit ; still the cleverly written but indecent tale of Vided 
Sundar^ composed last century with all the ability and licentiousness 
of a Fielding, holds its ground, and is sold 60 pages to the anna, so do 
the Betai Panchahinsatiy Tufa Nama, Bengal needs a Sir W. Scott 
who will make fiction the vehicle of historic and other instruction, thus 
gradually superseding the old V>ve talea Two works of fiction in the 
Bicken^s style, have been lately published by a Native, A Hal Dulal and 
Mad Kaoyey which exposes many of the evil practices in Native societj'? 
they have met with great suo^ss and*a*wide sale, we know of 
a town in the interpr where 100 copies were purchased by Natives at 
o^ce ;^ the^ language, popular proverbs and vivid 

of A work on a similar plan, the Eoha Bobu Bihm 
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ridiculing Young Bef!igal was composed 35 years ago and also met with a 
very extensive circulation. / 


Law — Printed for Sale 4,000 Copies. 

Large Editions of various works such as the duties of Darogahs, Be-> 
venue Laws, Translations of the Regulations and of the Reports in the 
Sudder, have been printed in former ^ears so that there is a good 
supply in the market in 1867. The Natives have shown their love 
for litigation by having produced more than 100 distinct Bengali works 
on those subjects — all treat of Law as a matter of fact ; but none dwell 
on it as a science. 

Miscellaneous— Printed for Sale 18,370 Copies. 

This includes all books not entered in the other classes, such as 
Medical, Astrological, &c. &;c., Palmestry is a very popular subject, the 
details are given in a work called the Kdkcharitra, or auguries of the 
future by crows, one book explaining all this has had a very large sale 
for 40 years. 

Medical works, prescribing treatment with Native Medicines, are 
very common. One work of this kind the Chikitsarnab by Halodar Sen 
has been sold to the extent of at least 1,20,000 copies. Some of the ablest 
European Doctors admit that Natives have among them many valuable 
remedies, and that Native drugs ought to be more generally used in 
practise as far cheaper and more suited to India These Rengali books 
showed long ago what were the virtues of smoking dhut^ira in asthma, 
of using the hel fruit in dysentery ; of the powder of bhdgbheranda 
in toothache, and doubtless there are many other valuable remedies 
which wait the hand of the Europeans ; but the Bengali Native Doctor 
educated at the Medical College is too fond of dear drugs, and of turning 
his knowledge into money to make much use of these books. lAri 
Bachelor, a Medical Missionary in Orissa, has in this respect done muoliL 
service by publishing in the Uriya language a work on the <.plaii of 
Graham's Domestic Medicine. He gives in it both the European and 
Native mode of treatment,^ The book has been translated into Bengali 
and is of great Value. There are various Bengali MSS. on medicine in 
the hands of the Yaideas or indigenous Doctora These^ if analy^ by 
a competent Medical man, would supply various chei^ valuable and 
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easily obtainable drugs, a question so important iti those days of finan- 
cial retrenchment. 


List of NAtiVE Doctor’s MSS. 

MS. Name. Subjects. Authors. 

Darpan Anatomy Shrinath Roy of CharSik. 

Bhaishajyea Ratndvali Medicine Gobindoof Burdwan. 

Baghahut Surgery Ifmes Chandra of Ivanchrapara. 

Charah Diseases® Sambuchunder of Saniipore. 

ChaJeen Dut Regimen Chakra Dut Pani of Nuddea. 

Harit Diseases Nilmani of Guptipara. 

Nidhan Diseases M.idlinv. 

Basendm Chintamani.. Medicine Godadhur of Nyea Serai. 

Masratnahar Medicme Ramkrishiia. ^ 

Rassagar Medicine Tliakurdas. 

Sar Kaumadi Materia Medica ... Horiinolmn of Pema. 

Sushruta Anatomy Harischandro of Sonergong. 

VijayraJehita Medicine, Disease... Vijagrakhite. 


Among special subjects which have occupied the press, may be men- 
tioned a controversy that raged years ago on the right of the Khaistas to 
wear the Brahminical thread, it called forth some 12 or 20 volumes on 
both sides, such as the Khiista DipikA^ Khaiata Kaurab in 3 volumes, 
which brought forth an immense amount of Pauranic and antiquarian loro 
by Elajnarayan Mitteir^^ order to refute the assumption of the Khdystas. 
The same author also pyblished a periodical the Kkmata Kiran to advo- 
cate his opinions. No work against caste, however, has appeared in 
Bengali from the pen of an Hindu, with the exception of a translation of 
a Budhist one.* 


A book on the game of Glma the Akhol Chaf^tra^ was published 
in 1857. / A work on music, the Sangita Tarangini, published about 10 
years ago enters most elaborately and scientifically into the subject, but 

* The Bengali Claes of the Medical CoUege.-^Tbie clasB contains 100 Pupils wlio 
«re ksbracted through the Bengali language in a 3 years course in Materia Medica, Ana* 
tomy, Pfyietioe of Medicine, This has led to the production of Bengali tofi books on 
those subjects. The late Professor of Anatomy Madhu Sudhan Gupta, published«a 
very exceUent Manual of Anatomy and Physiology ilso a Phanmcegia\ he was cut 
off by death. His successor Shiva C. Karmakar has written in Bengali for the use of the 
students^ Malertd Medica Inwganic—Maleria Medica Orgamc-^Pharmaeeulical Pre* 
porottOM. The m<ne native doctors get among the village population the more quickly 
wm MedicalTernao^ 
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few Pundits c^n ex{)laki it, though the science of music was studied ages 
ago in India. / Eight years since a native undertook a translation of the 
whole pf the Encyclopedia BritannicA into Bengali ! — he issued ten 
numbers and then stopped. Upay darahak or Memoirs for mofussilites 
on metalUng and raising roads with illustrations was published in 1855 
by H. Bayley, Esq., C. S., followed by another on Law Suits, both giving 
a variety of practical information. 

A work on Phrenology was published by Kali Kumar D^s, President 
of the Phrenological Society. In 1824} appeared the Korma Lochan, a 
work on offences against the Shastras with the penalties attached. Vari- 
ous other works were published that may be classed among the curiosities 
o^ literature such as the Sidhu Santoakini in 1825 showing that oaths 
by Ganga Jal were forbidden by the Hindu religion. Translations of 
part of Homer and Milton, &c. have been published, but spaco will not 
allow the enlarging further on this subject. , 


/ Musalman Bengali— -Prwied for Sale 24}, 600 Copies, 

Though few Musalmans will attend English Schools or allow thera- 
Belves to be cast in the Saxon mould, yet there is a considerable amount 
of intelligence among them, and a love of reading on oriental subjects* 
Their minds are not dead but drearping,* much might be done inprepar* 


* Dr. Spreuger well acquainted with Musalman literature makes the following re^. 
marks on thin subject. *‘^After the Musalmdns had, several centuries ago, entirely lost sight 
of the original idea of their religion, they are now beginning to make their sacred 
books intelligible to all. This must lead to results, analogous to those which the 
translation and study of the Bible produced in Europe. One of the most remarkable 
TCBults of the progress of printing is the rapid increase of periodical and light litera* 
ture. India is the only country in the whole Continent of Asia in which the press 
is . entirely free, and there is hardly a town in the Upper Provinces in which there 
are not several newspapers published. Of late, several tales and religious works written . 
expressly for ladles have been printed and seem to meet with a rapid sale, ithpugh the. 
hew ^terature whidi is rising has not z^uch intrinsic value, things are progr«Mi^ as rapid# 
}y and as heidtbily as ^ey did in SuropC, when the art of printing came frmt ;1 dIo yogue^ 

; ^e tendenoy is Orient^ and Mahomedan^l^ aliei^ a spirit cl Bbeaffij^Via shanffintiny: 
which is the natui^ result profp^^^m sel^Vkwndng ^ 
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ing books for them got up tastefully. They spedik Bengali but with » 
considerable intermixture of Persian or Urdu -terms, the books called 
Musalman Bengali are prepared on this plan, the idiom and terms are 
Persian, the language Bengali, it is in fact a compromise between Per*- 
sian and Bengali, as Urdu was the same between Persian anti Hindi, 
but as Bengali is the language of the Uourts and the vernacular of tlie 
Schools, this dialect will probably die away gradually. • In Lord Corn- 
wallis' days Bengali Gentlemen wrote even on domestic affairs in Persian. 
These books are read chiefly by boatmen, who, like the Venice, gondo- 
leers, are fond of song, and by Musalman servants, shopkeepers. The 
following is a list of these books which are published annually and 
which have an extensive circidation : — 


Names* Pages* Descriptions, 

Abu Sdma 27. Tho Life of the Kaliph Omar's son. 

Ajahol Kahar 64. Punishment in the grave. 

AmirHdmza *444. On the murder of M uhammad's Uncle. 

Bdhdr Ddnesh 206. Amusing talcs ridiculing women. 

Pakhhmola 48. On the awakening of the Careless. 

Bedrdol Gdphelin ...» 167« 

BhdhaldhhShuat 192. Songs, (&c. t&c. 

Chhar Darvish 288. Tale of tho four Darviahes. 

Golahokdoli 218. A Love tale. 

Nazarater toalldd • . . • 25. Muhammad's birth. 

Hazdr Machhld V" Thousand proverbs on religion. 

JIatim Td4 299, Lift of a noted Arab Chief. 

Iblichh Ndmd 72. On Satan’s temptations. 

Ichhlam Gati lOO. On the behaviour of Musalmans. 

ImdnChwri 31. On Infidels. 

Jaygun 262. The Life of a female Varrior, 

Kdji Sayrdn • • . 92, The judge confounded, 

£unji Behdri 28. A Tale. 

Neydmat Ndmd 188. On the Judgment Day. 

IMmdn Kechhd 20. Tale of a king’s daughter. 

MoMlad Adam ***** 80, The Life of Adam. 

Maulad* Sherif — .*• 186. Birth of Muhammad. • 

Jfdkial Haehhen 276. The Death of Haseyn. * 

Mg^hUkul Jendt **.**•**** »****** The Key^f Paradise. 

Meyariy NdaA 64* Muhammad's ascent to Heaven, . 

•**m • **^*»* f ■ MS. of Moseii. 

‘S3.' ; . 

Bolw of Islamum. 
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jfurel Imdn . p. 

09. 

On Devotion. 

Ophdt Ndmd 

24. 

Muhammad’s death. 

Rada Monhera 

104. 

Befutation of unbelievers. 

Shdh Ndmd 

340. 

A History of the Persian kings. 

Shufju Xljdl 

40. 

Account of a female warrior. 

Siphdtd l&ldt 

47. 

On Prayer, 

Sdjphaytol Momeuin 

144. 

Oorthe salvation of believers. 


39. 

Account of a female warrior. 

Tajhit Tahphin 

112. 

On burial.* 

Tombihl Jdlmlin 

102. 

Punishment of the ignorant. 

Told ItiMs 

130. 

Tales. 

Tumhihul Qdphelin 

Yujuff Zuleikd 

126. 

The punishment of the wicked. 
The loves of Jos^h and Zuleika 


C 

^ The Bible Society have printed in this dialect the Gospel of Luke and several other 
portions of the Scriptures. The Tract Society have published several Tracts in it. 


Mythology and Hindooism— Printed for Sale 96,150 Copies. 

The Ramayan, Mahabharat, Chandi, Oanga BhaUi written two 
or three centuries ago, hold their ground in point of circulation, and are 
much improved as respects typographical neatness. A great knowledge of 
these works is gained, however, by hearing them read or channted by 
professional reciters ; what Homer was to the Greeks the Epic Poems the 
fiamayan and Mahabharat are to the Hindus^ 

The Furanas and Shastras have been largely translated;* of late 
several works have been published to explain to Hindu youth the tenets of 
Hinduism, such as the Hindu Dharma Marma by Lokanath Bose, the 
Smriti Darpan or Catechism of Hindu ceremonies and'ritual practices, 
the Jydn chandrdngshu or popular solution of 18 questions relating to 
the Tantras, Manu, Upanishads — the design of these works is to serve 
for. Hindu youth in School what the Assemblies and Church Catechism 

ore to Christian children. ^ ** 

*' ■ ■ , ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

* See Descriptive Catalogue of Bwogali Hookah* in which a list of 2S0 dlffsrent ThU- 
ranio works, wMch have been printed is given ; in the advertisement lists of the Pumdehan*^ 
dradg Newspaper ibr 1S3S out of IS8 Bengali works IBS are on Hindnjbwn, the 
of the bo<d» are Vai^ab. The Vedantisin have pahlished 40 jnuika distingniiM Ite: 
their high metapbysioii caste of thought. 
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While Hinduism in its Sivite and Vaislina\i form has expounded 
its tenets, in the Tantrih form very little is printed either in Sanskrit or 
Bengali: we have works sucli as*the dlivhl which give 

copious quotations from the Tantrik Shastras, but on obscene subjects.^ 


t 

Natural Sciences— P nnicrf for Sale 2,250 -Copies. 

These comprise three treatises on Astronomy, one on Mechanics, 
two on Natural Philosophy, two on Botany, one on Zoology, one ou 
Human Physiology, one qn Natural Theology. 

The result of teaching the above works has shown how much casicfr 
it is to popularise science where the technical terms are given in the native 
language, than where, as when taught through English, half tiie time of 
those Natives, who are not well acquaiutcil with English, is spent in 
breaking the shell of hard words before they can get at the kernel of 
meaning. The terms used in tliese books dejlne themselves, as the Ben- 
gali in common with the German, Sanskrit, Mol)row and other oriental 
languages uses names as expressive of ipialities. We give some illustra-’ 
tions taken from the books themselves. 


JEnglish Scientific Term. Bengali Term. Meaning of Bengali. 

Diaphoretic Si)0dkdrah Producing perspiration. 

Narcotics Nidrdhdrale • Sleep producer. 

Tonics Balkdrak StreiigtlitMicrs. 

Anthelmintics JTrimindshak. Vermin destroyer. 

Cryptogamous AheaJetapushpak Flowers ly^t shown. 

Avalanch Nihar sphut Shooting down of Snow. 

Fossil Bone Asthihhut Prastar Bono bocomc stono. 

Cyclone Bdtaharla A circular wind. 

Pluviometer Briskti mdpy antra Rain measurer. 

Pciozoic Age Matsea Yu^ Era of fishes. 

Leguminous Simdharmtk Bean plants. 

Paehydermmta Sthulcharma Tliick-skmiied. 


All. the Indian Languages^ even those not derived from the Sanskrit 
such as the Tamul and Telegu draw all the technical terms on religion, 
literature and science from the Sanskrit, which like the German, has 
the valuable property not only of making its own technical terms self- 
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defining, but also of communicating {he same power to all the languages 
derived from it,* Hence it has been found by experience that where 
natives have time to acquire only a smdltering of English it is easier for 
them to learn scientific subjects through their own language, while they 
study English as a Language, the same as French is studied in England : 
this plan has been attended with success in the North West Provinces 
and has been strongly recommended to be carried out in Bengal by the 
Committee for the Improvement of Schfeols appointed by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


u / Newspapers— P rin/cd /or SaZe 2,950 Copies. 

The number of Newspapers in circulation is small compared with 
that of other publications but yet their influence is great, extending 
at an average of 10 readers for each paper to 30,000 persons, and con- 
veying to numbers in the Mofussil their views relating to Government 
measures. . The Editors have attached to their offices Natives who translate ' 
from the English Newspapers, hence the Editors becoming cognisant 
through this channel of the abuse freely lavished on Natives by some 
English Editors, a spirit antagonistic to Europeans, is excited; we have 
frequently observed with Nativesthat read English Newspapers a feeling of 
indignation against Europeans which does existtonly in a modified degree 
amongst Natives whose reading is in vernacular cbannela The English | 
Newspapers, in too many cases, cherish the spirit of antagonism of 
race. Yet during the Punjab war and the Mutiny, the Native press, 
though viewing aifalrs more from an oriental than an English stand point, 
has maintained on the whole a moderate tone— very diflerent from the 
Persian and Urdu Papera 

— ^ ^ : — .1 

« I 

* Tamidift vory expreasive, thus aTo^v^l means uyir i, e. the life of a wor4 ; a 
jponsonaab isme^y the body : the Junction of aTOwel and ceiisonant »pir matf i. i united 
body : oooo-nnt is temei i a sweet nut : tiger Mt$ i e. veiy sharp mouth : iher ea^iry 
saffircm GoloNd ■ ' . ■-•f : . 

t This does not include the Beoj^ Chvenm^ ffM!ie gt fimmjfore, whic^ 
euiaies weekly 2,500 eopies^ nor the Btfdwan SamUd^miat a piqper imtil^k^ 
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The oldest of the existing Newspapers is the Gkandrika, established 
in 1820 as the advocate of Widow burning, and of the old Bindu 
regirne; spirited articles on this subject brought Bammohun Boy 
into the field, and he started the Kaumudi in 1819 as the staunch 
advocate of reform. The Editor of the Chandrika for 25 years was 
fihawani Banerjea, an able Sanskrit and Bengali scholar, the loader 
of the Dharma Sabha of which the C handr ilea as , the organ. The 
ChandHka occasionally barlA now, but it is toothless: the body of 
Hindu reformers is too strong for it.* 

The next in age of tjie existing papers is the Prahhakavy a daily 
Journal begun in 1830 ; mod^c-rate in its tone, distinguished for the ab- 
ility of its literary articles, the elegance of its style, and keenness of 
its wit and particularly in the poetry contributed to its columns by 
its late Editor Ishwar Chandra Gupta, who was a very able and elegant 
Bengali poet. Its poetry contributed very much to increase its subscri- 
bers ; it is mentioned of the early volumes ** the poetry was so very 
excellent and it pleased the Natives to such a degree, that they sought 
to read nothing besides.” The Editor carried on a controversy with the 
Editor of the Darpan on Female education, remarking “by the burning 
heat of the PmbhaJkaTy a fire instantly springing from the bowels of 


* Since this Report was made out an able weekly Newspaper, the Sdmprakdsh issues 
from tbe Sanskrit Press, it giws much useful information and comments freely on the 
political occurrences of the day. The ChandHka in its palmy days gave a great insight 
into the current of native thought, duo notice was given of all the poojahs, accounts of 
Rajas, bulbul fights, defence of Chcnik Poojahs on the authority of the Utar Khanda of 
the Vrih<U Dhaaina Puran. The Editor calls the Young Bengals of the day “ Chitta* 
gong Feringis” and considers that ** the teaching natives English incapacitates them for the 
performance of any sacred rites, since in repeating a sacred text some foreign words connect- 
ed with their studies would intrude themselves on the mind and thus destroy the sanctity 
of their studies.** The Editor was a bitter opponent of Missionaries and remarks thus, 

** Persons hoping that Sindus on becoming Christians may succeed to the paternal 
inheritance, ore like the cats who wished they had wings in order to devour all the birds, 
but nevei^got them.*’ Yet the Editor gives himself credit fbr not believing the report 
curmt amoihg the natives *^that the Missionaries receive Rupees 10,000 for every conveab 
they make.** But the defence of Satiism was his^ej^t aim, hence in 1825 he fills 6 
aplumtis 4to. ,of the Chamdrika with a tnmslation of the discussion on Sati in the Houao 
pi Cpnumoiis. Now and then there are some good literary articles, and in the Chandrika 
pi ia^'5 there is a series of vejy papers on the various ^iUalisin Bengal, trans- 

the ^1^^ 
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the ancient Darpan, has burnt up hft heap of cotton like arguments 
for the education of women.” 

c 

The year 1838 saw the rise of two of the existing papers, the 
Pumachundroday and the Bhaslcar, both of which have held on their 
course to the present day as leaders of Native opinion. The Puma- 
chandrodoy though a daily has seldom involved itself in the expres- 
sion of strong political opinions^ it gives various items of news and a 
variety of literary information.* 

The Bhaskar, a tri- weekly has always been regarded as the Native 
paper of Calcutta, and it has commented freely on men and things, 
causing many a man to wince under itsdash, and particularly in the 
diuys of the first Editor Shrinath Roy. The Bhaskar circulates as far 
as the Punjab, and has subscribers in England among Europeans who 
wish to keep up their acquaintance with the Native press. The 
year 1840 was a memorable year in the annals of the Bhaskar. The 
Editor with his caustic pen had passed severe strictures on the Raja 
of Andul for expelling two Brahmans from the Dharma Sabhd and 
for causing a Brahman to marry a Vaishnab, the Raja had the Editor 
way-laid and beaten with clubs and then carried off to Andul and 
kept in a damp room, from which daylight was excluded, the right hand 
was pounded with a pestle as a punishment for having used it to write 
against the Kajah.f The Editor escaped, prosecuted the Rajah in 
the Supreme Court, and he was fined 1000 Rupees. The paper still 
went on and the Editor succeeded so well in his labors that in 1848 he 
gave a grand evening party on “ the birth day of the Bhaskar, when 

* T\\o Purnachandradoif stai-ted in 1835 as a stalwart defender of Hindu orthodoxy 
and au abettor of the Chandrika, giving in each number a hymn in praise of one of the 
gods, a short pu(un on nu ethical suliject, general news, and letters complaining of the 
spread of English and decline of Hinduism, but in 12 months it came out as a weekly and 
advocated popular education. In 1839 its circulation reached 800. It has always maintained 
a gentlemanly tone towards its opponents, uever^ indulging in scurrility ; this paper^luus 
been always^a grand advertising medium for Bengali books. 

• t FurUier torture was inflicted, a specimen of the doings of Zemindars* and Indigo 
Planters in the Mofussil, the arm w^s pounded with an iron bar till it wfis broken at the 
wrist, and thenbot fire balls were applied to different parts of p^on, bis arms were 
tied behind his back, an iron bar was introduced between them and by twisting 
all effort was mode to wrench his shoulders out of joint. This poniahment of 
was wortijy of the King of Nupl^ . 
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fthe guests were sumphiously entertained on milk, curds, thick milk, 
cream and Rupees to the Brahmans.” 

In 1840 a weekly publication of great value in making the natives 
acquainted with the proceedings of Government appeared, tho Bengali 
Govenment Gazette : it contained tlje Acts of the Legislative Council, 
the Circular Orders of the Sudder Dewani, Government notices, &c. 
The editor of the Darpan, wh3 had long been oppose ! to the system of 
excluding from information all natives unaccjiiainted with English, was 
\ppointcd Editor. It has a large circulation, and is of great value as a 
medium of communication between Government and the people. 

Among extinct newspapers the first position is due to the Sfmtmpows 
Darpan which from 1818 to 1810, conveyed a vast amount of useful news 
throughout GO stations in the Zillahs of Bengal.* It was wisely patronised 
by the Marquis of Hastings, and the leading functionaries of Government. "[• 
The Editor, J. C. Marshman, Esq., made it the vehicle of giving 
accurate news on political matters, and it was a medium of c^)uveying 
from natives in the Mofussil information and complaints regarding local 
matters, it was a check on mal-ad ministration in remote districts. 

The clear and energetic mind of Ram Mohan Roy saw, that the 
Vernacular press was a better vehicle than the tongue for advocating 
Hindu refijrru, hence in’* 18 19 he sUirted the Kaumudi whicli waged 
war to the knife against the GhandrVcu, the staunch defender of widow 
burning and caste; the Kaumudi lasted to see the abolition of sati by 
Lord Bentinck, the effectual carrying out of which was in no small degreo 
owing to the Kaumudi, and similar papers preparing the native mind 
for the abolition. In 1822 the Timirnashak and Bungadut appeared, 


• In Hombay tbe first Native Newspaper was published in Mahratta in 1823, in Madras 
not tiU 1833 in TamuL and Telegu, about 1823 a Newspaper was published in Calcutta in 
SonskrU, |tnd continued in existence a few years. ^ 

o 

t The Marqniji of Hastings levied one-fourth only of the usual amount of postage 
the JDarpan, Lord Amherst further encouraged it by subscribing for 100 copies to be dis* 
tributed in Goveniinent offioes. It was taken subsequently by the Chief Civilians in the 
MofoBBU, end often gave them valuable information respecting their Districts, which they 
could not obtain through officdal channels. Natives wrote to the Darpan knowing that their 
would^g^ the ear of the Authorities* 
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tlie latter was edited by an able Sanscrit scholar Nil Ratna Haidar, 
Dewan of the Salt Board, it continued 17 years. In 1830 the Sudhdkar 
and Anubddiica* were started, and in' 1831 appeared the SulchdJcar^ 
Jtatnctkar and Sabha Rajendra, the latter was edited in Persian as 
well as Bengali by a Maulvi. The paper that for the next thirteen 
years contributed much to Hindu enlightenment was the Gydndneahw- 
an, edited by two ex-students of the Hindu College, it was the strenu- 
ous advocate of Vernacular education, Agricultural education, and of 
Bengali being the language of the Courts, &c. Its correspondence 
columns discussed at large various social evils among the Hindus, such 
as the Barudri pwj'tA, the roguery of Native Doctors charging 1000 per 
cent on their medicines, caste practices such as the refusal to eat sugar 
iVifined by cow bones, &c. &c. 


Between 1832 and 1838 we have the Ratn^dli, Sursangraha 
Sudd SindUf Dihthir^ Ouvdkar, Siiuddmirii, Mrituvjay, Sateahudi, 
The Ratndboli was started to defend the rite of and when the 
appeal of Natives to England on this subject failed, this journal observed 
— ^‘The King of England is not in charge of the Government, the peo- 
ple make a King of their own as in Bengal, an earthen pot is put 
up and worshipped." The promulgation of the law abolishing Sati 
caused six or seven Bengali newspajpers to start into existence, but the 
zeal for widow burning soon cooled, and those organs of public opinion 
also expired. f The Mritunjay newspaper wa^ almost entirely in verse. 


In 1838 was published the Rasardj, once noted for its original 
metrical. compositions, it soon became the Weekly Despatch of Calcutta, a 
receptacle of filthy remarks, personal quarrels and obscenity, thus 
relieving the listlessness of ignorant life. In ISrtO it was remarked of it 
by a contemporary journal, ^Uhe editor experiences a pleasure in woun- 
ding the most delicate feelings we are capable of ; he indulges in the 
most, scandalous language, in order, as he thinks to force raen to a righte- 


* The Anuhadikd was chiefij a translation of the JUformer, an EngliBh' paper edited by 
* natives ' , 


t the Dhamtk SabAd itself whiph was founded is o^er to r^tore the rito of Satl 
^ divided in opinion as to the propnetgr orsotof piea^tinganaddnm to^l^ 
be was leaving' India, tdthoogh he aMtiahed the rite ^ 
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(otia sense of their duty/' Sometimes as much as^Riipcoa 600 are said 
fco have been given as hush money, in order that articles affecting certain 
(parties might not appear. The paper lasted till 1856. 

In 1839 were published the il r^narfa?/ by Taganarayan Iflukorjea, 
ra Zemindar, the Sitjanravjan to defend people against the attacks of the 
Rasaraj, and the Bancfa Dut, a liberal paper, — the latter the only 
Native newspaper that was ever published on a Sunday. 

We give a list of defunct Papers published between 1840 and 1854. 

% 

Name, Year first piibl^Jied, Remarks. 


* 

Murshidabad Patrika 1840. EstabliBhecl by tbo Berbampiir Kaja to improve bis 

tenantry. 

Cry&ndipika 1840. General News, Editor llbapfaviit Cbaran. 

Bhdrathandu 1841% Edited by Syoamucharan Bencrjea. 

Bangala Spektaier ... 1843. Anglo Bengali, Edited by B. G. Glioso and T. C. Mittro 

to advocate reform.* 

Bhrtnga But 1842. Edited by Nilkomnl Das. 

Bdjrdni 1844. Edited by Ganga Naryan Basu. 

^arbarasrangini 1844. 

Jagatdip 1846. Edited by Maulvi Bugerati in Porsain, Hindi, 

Bengali, English. 

Mdrfanda 1846. Pentclingiial Urdu, English, Bengali, Persian, Hindi, 

Shone, for one month only. 

Ggdndarpan 1847. Edited by IJmakant Banerjca, lasted three years. 

Sujanhanda 1847. Ditto by Nobin Chandra Day. 

Jgdndrjan 1847. Ditto by Chaitanyea Charan Adhikari. 

Kahearatndhar 1847. Ditto Umakant Banerjea, satirical a la Punch, 

BigUjay 1847. Ditto Dwarkanath Mukerjeo. 

Akhal Ourum 1847. Ditto Brojanath ; takes the side of the Prohhakar 

against the Bhaskar. 

Mawranjan 1847. • Ditto Gopal Chundra Dey. 

Mangjmr hdridbaha.,, 1847. Ditto Gurucharan Roy. 

Kaustubh 1048. Ditto Mohesh Chandra Ghose. 

I 1848. Ditto Kalikant Bhattacharjee. • 

SoMmudgat ••.«••••.•.• 1848. ^Ditto Ehettram^aib Banerjee. 

MdtnciJbtsrskan 1848. Ditto Madheb Chandra Ghose. 

^ IHtto Gopal Chandra Dey, satiricaL 


’ idiaraoter waa against fit, doubling the o^Mnoap 
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Amnodoy •1848. Edited by ^^anchdnan Banerjee. 

Jydnratnakar 1848. Ditto Taricharan Roy. 

Jydrchtmdroday 1848. Ditto Radliaiith Bose. 

Rasdsagar 1848. Ditto Rongalal Baneijea. 

Bringadut^ 1848. 

Rasamudgar 1849 Ditto Khettromohan Banerjcc, upheld the Chan- 

drikas* a rival of the Rasaraj abusing it for 
‘ abusing others. 

Mahajan JDarpan 1849. Ditto Jay KuinBasii, a weekly mercantile paper* 

Rasaratndkar 1849. Ditto Jadunath Pal. 

Sujam'arijan 1849. Ditto Gobin Chandra Gupta. 

Sujanbandu 1849. Ditto Kabin Chandra Day. 

Gyanpraddini 1849. Di^to Bisheshwar Banerjee. 

Sarhasubhakdri * 1850. Ditto Matilal Olmttcrjce, a censo7* morum, 

&atyea Pradip 1850. Ditto M. Tp^^nsend. A Weekly Epitome of Nows with 

literary articles and scientific subjects illustrated.t 

Jydnodoy 1851. Ditto Chandra Sekhar of Connagar. 

Nasakar 1851. ' Ditto Nilkomul Dass. 


Whether one looks at the stagnation of Village life, the need of 
rousing the Native mind from the torpor of local selfishness, the wish 
for ti Icainan among Hindus as well as Europeans, the importance of 
the Native Newspaper press is very great. Let any European look, 
through the files of those papers, and he will get a keen insight into the 
wishes and wants of the people and not of mere Calcutta Babus, he will 
see there the oppressions of Darogfihs and Amlahs fully expressed, the want 
of roads, the fantastic tricks of Young European OflScials, of men in Court, 
of practices such as swearing on a bundle of rags, which for 11 years the 
people had fancied w^as the Koran. 

c 

The late Mutinies have shown what monstrous reports about Govern- 
ment and its proceedings can be circulated among Natives. Even the 

• » 

* In the Chandrika, twenty years ago a clever drama was published, turning into ridicule the 
proceedings in Court of a young Magistrate ignorant oV the language and manners of the Hindus ; 
memorials baye been frequently published in it, complainiug on the part of^tbe inhabit- 
ants of largo districts of the bribery of Amlahs. We have an account in a newspaper of a 
llfurogah who in one year realised Lap of Rupees. 

t After two years the Editor, owing to other en^iigi^Qimts was obliged to give up the 
paper. This experiment of a weekly paper after the, ia|0el ^f the -Frteiid tf India was most 
snccessfhl, it gave short paragraphs of news and ‘more th Natiw-tete ;thiai 

dissertations. V ■ • : " , ■ 
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Nana Sahib, an educated man, could pen a proclatflation abounding with 
the grossest absurdities. If Government wish correct news to circulate 
in the Villages they must use tlie vernapular press as their organ for diff- 
using it; the enemies of the English Government are not inactive, already 
ideas are rapidly spreading in various distrcts that the English 
power is on the wane, that the Rushans are coining to India and would 

govern it better than the English do. . 

• 

The native newspapers are humble in appearance, yet like the bal- 
lads of a nation they often act where laws fail, and as straws, on a current, 
they show its direction. In it questions of sati, caste, widow re-mar- 
riage, kulin polygamy have been argued with great skill and acuteness 
on both sides ; they have afways opposed having a foreign language 
as the language of the Courts :* the atrocities of Indigo Planters and 
the blunders of young Magistrates have been laid bare, while the corres- 
pondence columns open out a view of native society no where else to be 
found, now and then extracts from details of crime in England are given 
tos how that there are faults with the English too. Moral tales aro fre- 
quently published, and in the columns of the Bhiskar, a series appeared 
which have been since reprinted in the book form,— the Oym Pmdip. 
Nor have the Muses been forgotten, there are numbers of short pieces on 
the seasons and on the varied aspect and objects of nature, many of them 
I possessing considerable poetic merit ; the Prab/dkar has contained many 
'from the pen of Ishwar fihunder Gupta, the ablest poet in Bengal. 
As to eachjpaper is attached a Nativetacquainted with English, there are 
translations of many valuable English subjects scattered through those 
I papers on history, biography, natural philosophy, ethics.f Some of the 

— ; r' ; 

* The Gydna‘M8hwan\ii\%Z^ remarks on this subject: — ** Courts of Justice are rondo 
not for the ease of judges, but for the conveniance of the people. A Court is to be considered 
as a temple of jostioe, not a college of learning ; the masses in Bengal must be approaehed 


by the gates of their one tongue." A correspondent of the Darpan in 1831 : — ** If a Persian 
pn^anp is ' sent to a yillago, the people tremble as a man does when he passes through 


a difficult p&th of a* rainy night." A nhtive editor expresses the aversion of the Amlalis 
to Bengali as the language of the Courts, thus, ** when through the strong wind *of a royal 
order, the sea of Bengali rolled in on them, the field was at once submerged, and seeing* 
nohehote at han^ they- are plunged into anxiety, li yofl rip the Amlahs open, you wiU 
not tod even the first letter of - the Bengali alphabet.” 
f tThe ^ Bengdi^^ w^ are almost entirely exposed 

** Sdictiimfromiht^ Naimpr^ ptolished 



papers have correspclhdents, and at flie time of the Kabul and Panjafe 
wars accurate information was regularly given of the progress of events, 
while news is given from the crim. cifka. and murders of London to 
the latest events in the Mahratta Ditch. 

c 

Nor has the Mofussil been without its Bengali papers, even Benares 
has published Bengali papers since 1846. The Bengali inhabitants of 
Benares live by themselves in a aeparatep>part of the town, where they 
speak the Bengali langurge, read Bengali books and maintain one or two 
Bengali presses, hence Bengali is taught in one or two of the schools in 
Benares.* The BemreaOhandroday and Kiahir 
hirtA PraMahiht newspapers have been the or- 

the JViofusBil. It ^ w 1 j 1 j 

^ gans of this Benares community. Murshedabad 

once had a newspaper under the patronage of the Berhampore Baja, who 
wished to make it a medium for enlightening his ryots. Kungpore 
had for several years a newspaper, the Rangpur Birtdbdha, the chief 
expenses were defrayed by a liberal Zemindar of the district, the paper 
was friendly to Female Education. Burdwan has had two newspapers^ 
the Bwdwan Chandroday and Sambad Burdtmn the Rajah's patron- 
age has been libeiully given, f Midnapore in 1851-2, had a newspaper, 
the Midnapore Adheakha edited by H, V. Bayley Esq., Collector of 
the district. At Hooghly a press has been maintained for years, but no 
newspaper is published. High postage rates were formerly a great ob- 
struction to the Mofussil Newspaper press* r 


Pebiodicals— Printed for Sale 8,000 Copies. 

The oldest of the existing Periodicak is the Tatvahodhini Patriha 
which ha s a monthly circulation of 800 wpies, and has always been 
distiuguishisd for the ability of its EditorSj and the research of its literary j 
articles. It is the organ of the. Tcdvabpdhini SahAd apd as such h^ 


5 . * It is striking how Bengalfs wl^ -ifer sway from their native co^t^clhg to tlieir 
language, this ease in Benares i8,,oai^iPa[|^pl^ eoolies of the w 


:to read BesigaU,* ahd 'i(M]^ ^ theia; 


m. 



in' many casesleam in the 
eh Celcuttafor boeduu 

V Raja baa at 1^-c 
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given a groat variety of translation^ of Yedic writirfgs ; since it started in 
1813 it has had in its columns a number of valuable articles on Physiolo. 
gy, Natural Philosophy, Naturaf History, Biography, Sketches of Hindu 
Sects, and some of these articles have been re-produced in the CMrv^ 
Pat There is another monthly periodical which upholds Yedantism 
the Satyea Sanchanni PatrikA e^ablished in 1856 as the organ of a 
Sabh4 ; opposed to these is the Niim Dharmdnaranjikd “ the daughter 
of the Chandrika ” which since 1851 has devoted its columns to the 
defence of idolatry; the Editor, like another Julian, accumulates all the 
ancient learning of the country in defence of his position. The Masilc 
Patrika on the other band eschews religious discussions in its pages 
and applies itself to social cpiestions of Hindu reform which it advo- 
cates in the form of tales, biography, anecdotes, the style is homely, bdt 
the zeal of the Editor Radlianath Sikdar for the moral improvement of 
his countrymen, is most laudable. 


The Vividartlui Sangraha or Bengali Penny Magazine was com- 
menced in 1851 by the Vernacular Literature Society ; each monthly num- 
ber contains 1 6 pp. 4to. illustrated by plates on subjects of Science, History 
and Natural History. The Verncular Literature Society contribute to- 
wards its support 80 Rupees out of the monthly grant of 1 50 Rupees which 
it receives from Government, the Society also pays the postage of the 
copies despatched into the Mofussil, as the postage has always been tiie 
great obstruction to the oirculation of vernacular books in tlie interior of 
Bengal. The following is the last reJ)ort relating to this periodical : — 
*‘The disturbances of the past year have deprived the “ Vividartha San- 
graha” of all its subscribers in the N. W. Provinces to the number of up- 
wards of a hundred, and its circulation is now confined to the districts of 
Bengal and Behar.^ The number of copies issued monthly is about 700, 
of which nearly 350 are taken by people in the Mofussil, mostly small 
Zemindars, Amlahs of Courts, and teachers in vernacular and other schools. 
They evince a gre^ fondness foe the periodical, and pay their subscrip- 
tions with reguUrity, the remittance being generally made in postage 
ntampa. „ *The subjecta treated of in the last volume may be arranged, A 


heretofore, tinder the different heads of bade and manufactures, topo-* 
graphy and antiqmties, histo^^^ biogiapfay, customs, conditions and Other 
^bitfacter^tics of the jpeople of difE^eht countrie, natural history, pliy. 


y, moral extracts In their aelecUon the 
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taste of the readers has always been Consulted, and in compliance with 
their wishes, a much greater number of articles has been given bn trades 
and manufactures and ethnology than oh any other subject. Under the 
first head there are articles on the manufacture of soap, candles, camphor, 
aromatic^ and sugar i under the second, notices of the Todas of the 
Neilgherries, the Brazilian and Esqi^maux Indians ; the natives of Terra 
del Fuego,‘the Bechuanas, Corana Hoteutots, Circassians, Javanese, and 
the Gipsys. The other heads include a large number of articles, all of 
which are intended to convey to the bulk of the people instruction on 
subjects which have been hitherto inaccessible to all but English scho- 
lars." r 

^ The Kriaki Sangraha^ is the organ of the Agri-Horticaltural 
Society, the first volume contains no less than 36 papers of interest, 
some on the cultivation of such products as flax, tobacco, sugar-cane, date, 
[Safflower and others on various horticultural subjects, notwithstanding the 
apathy of the Zemindars this work is making its way. 

The il ruuarfat/ ^ one Rupee an- 

nual subscription, the organ of the Christian Tract Society, is designed not 
only to supply the Native mind with wholesome pabulum, but also to 
describe the wonders on God's earth, the marvels of human invention, 
and the lives of illustrious men. The spirit and tendencies of the 
nd.tive Press will be duly noticed. Every number will contain such a 
summary of important intelligence as may be ihost interesting to Native 
readers ; while the great social reforms which concern the welfare Of 
India shall from time io time engage earnest attention. In keeping 
with the tone and t^te of the age, each number of the periodical will 
be illustrated with a few appropriate lead cuts." It has 170 Native and 
103 European subscribers who unitedly take 835 copies. • ; 

The SahhA Bigyipini is of the British 

Indian 4^piatioh which has hitherto been the^f^presOhtlBbtiye 
Native ^mmbnity to the 

j^n views must be made knoi^ to the masses and hence the-i^Qe of thtW 
inonibly orga^ The recently ^tabliahed^^^^^^^^ 

; < Of extinct periodicals the fii^ Was the at Seia^-t 

in 1818 , edited by 
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Covery of America, Balloons, Indftm trade, Indigftious trees in India, 
Steam, Elephants, Ancient History, Remarkable Cities in India, it ^as 
very serviceable in schools. In* 1819 the London Missionary Society 
printed and published at their own expense 2,000 copies of a monthly 
periodical called the Gospel Magazine designed for sale and*distribu- 
tion among Native Keranis and intelligent natives in villages, it treated 
of biography, history, anecdotes, natural philosophy, expressions of dying 
Christiana* Some portions of this were translated into Chinese. In 
1821 Ram Mohun Roy began the Brahmanical Magazine which con- 
demned the Christian Trinity, and gave a defence of the Vedas against 
the attacks of Missionaries. 

The following is a list of periodicals which appeared between 1832 
and 1851 : — 


Names. Year* Subject 

Shdstra PrahdsJi 1831. Extracts from the Piiranas, and from Sliangk.ar 

Achlryea. 

Gydnodoy 1831. Edited by Earn Chandra Mittrc» on History and 

Science. 

Jydn Sindhutaranga.., 1832. Ditto Basik Mallik, Ethics and Literature. 

PasMbali 1832. Ditto Earn Chandra Miitro, Natural History. 

Char Annd Patrikd... 1833. Ditto Ethical Essays and Historical Anecdotes. 
Vidyea Sdr Sangraha 1834. Manual of Literature and Scicnce.f 

Qyandipikd 1840. Edited by Bhawani Chattuijea. 

Shashadar 1842. Ditto Ralidtis Moitre. 

Videddarshan 1842. Ditto Akhay Kumar Dut, Ethics, Literature. 

Mangalupdkhean 1843. Church History, Mahomedanism, Christian duties. 

Sarbarasranjikd 1844. History, Ethics. , 

Upadeshak 1846. Aeligious and Literary information. 

Jagatbandd Patrihd..* 1846. Literature, edited by Hindu College Students. 
Kausiubh Kiran 1846. On caste and astrology edited by K4jaarayun Mitre. 


* It excluded mligious controversy^ its principle being— "The sword of the spirit loses 
its edge if djpped in the water of strile, to beeome quick and powerful it must bo bathe<| 
in the .oil of love."— Notwithstendiiig this and that a Hurkaru was employed for the 
gra^itods distn.^tion, various Jgp<sriut native^^ declfbsdT to take it^ imaginiug that as the 
title wju the same from month to month the oonmnts were the same. 

: It, gave intormring urtMea Aiieimxt Britons^ the Religion and Philosophy of the 

thimans, An^^o Sfcoi^ of MoUmi; pornmat^ ^icient Hiatoiy. It was conducted by stu^ 

dimli W the 




S0ipa SancMrini ... ^1847. 
Kaista Kirm 1847. 

Hindu Dharma Chdn ^ ) 
drodoy.,,,.,.*, i 

HuHanddman Mahan * ) ji 


^dnSanchdrini ;..... 1848. 

Hdbearatndkar 1848. 

Muktdbali 1848. 

Bhaktisuchak 1849. 

Rasaratndkar 1849. 

Satyearnab 1849. 

Safyea Dharma Dra>‘) 

f kdshikd S 

Durbikhanikd 1850. 

Sarbaahubikari ...... 1850. 

Dharma Marma PfOf* > ^ 

kOshM 

Jydn Darahan 1851. 

SudhAnau 1852. 

Jydnodoy 1852. 

Sulabh Patrikd 1853. 

Dharmardj 1854. 


Vidutsdhini Fatrika^, 1854. 
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Advocated t'emale Edacatlon * * * § 

Advocated the claims of the Khaistas to the BrahmU 
nical threadi 

Defence of Puranic Hindnism.f 

Defence of Puranic Hinduism, edited by Mohan 

Das.te 

Organ of Sahh4 in £anchrap&r^. 

Edited by a stfident of the Hindu College. 

Ditto Kali Khnta of Sibpore § 

Ditto Ham Nidhi. 

Jadnnath Pal. 

Literary and Christian 

Advocated Karta’^Bhoja tenets. 

Edited by Dwarkanath Majumdar. 

Against ghat murders> the Churuck, early marriage. 

Organ of a Sabha at Konnacgur. 

On useful knowledge. 

On useful and religious knowledgo.ll 
Edited by C. S. Banerjea. 

Edited by Ram C. Mittre.*|f 
A defence of Puranic Hinduism. 

Essays on moral and other subjects. 


Of works that have been published in the Encyclopedia or Serial 
form was on Anatomy translated from the 5tli Edition of the Encyclo- 
pediahBritannica by F. Carey in 1818 pp. 698 8vo. It was intended to 
form the first of a series on Art and Science, but only this one was 


* Edited by Shamaclmran Bose as the organ of a Yedantic Sabha, tbe yrofiia to go 
to charity school, moral essays insorted. 

t The oigan of the Vishnu Sabha, ab opposition to the Vedania Sahha, 

X On the frontispiece was a wood out, the 6gare of a cross to which a chain is ikstened, 
aymbolizinf that this Journal would oppose Cthriatianity. The subject of thd the Khais^ 

XsJi to the Brahminical thread was raiaed, but the Editor said he received letten en the 

point in a week than he could insert isi a year. > 

§ Bagun under the patronage of lUunarayan of Andul to dioir from iili and jo0er 

Puiunas that the B3mUtha has had nq right to the Brahiaihlcal thretid* . v ; 

li Edited by the Bev. E. Banerjea^ 
t Interesting artklea on Morals, Litonitare, Bisioiyi &e» 
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published, though there were 300 ifative subscriber*. —It wos too dear, 
ix Rupees, and there was no school of medicine in existence then 
wrbich required such a work. Medical treatises have since been pub- 
lished, but they are better adapted. 

• 

In 1828 Professor Wilson equally distinguished as a friend to English 
ma Sanscrit studies, became president of a “Society for translating 
European Sciences." It started a serial the Vigyan Sebadhi which 
reached 15 parts, treating of the Geography of India, Hydrostatics, 
Mechanics, Optics and Pneumatics, with a translation of Brougham on 
the advancement of Sciepce. The Committee of Public Instruction 
subscribed for 100 copies. ^ 

# 

In 184'6 Government patronised a serial called the Bengal Ency- 
clopedea, edited by the Rev. K. Banerjea. and designed to give dis- 
tinct treatises on Biography, History, Literature and Science, the follow- 
ing were published — Lije of Oalileo — History of Rome — History of 
Egypt, Lives of Confucius, Plato, Yudishtir, Vikramadityea, Alfred, 
Sultan Mahmud ; Moral Tales, a translation of Adams' King's Messenger 
and Edgsworths Reward of Honesty, Geography of the World, J/is- 
cdlaneous Readings in History, Voyages, Apothegms, selections from 
Hindu, Greek and Roman writers. — Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind. — The serial was too high priced, and while nearly all the Bengali 
copies quickly sold, muchpf the diglot or Anglo Bengali remained unsale- 
able until the price was reduced to that of the cost of the paper merely.* 


Pictures. 

Though the number of these “universal language books" is not en- 
tered in this list of books, yet pictures printed or painted, illufStratiug 
the deeds of the gods and goddesses, are sold by tens of thousands at 
two pice each : they may be seen pasted up ip the chief Native shops 
against the walls. By them the Hindu, though unable to toad, can 
learn the history of his religioa ^ ^ 

* * A serial work under the management of one EAtbr but with various contributors 
would be of great use now, like ^t of Chambers seriee or the Tract Societ/s monthly 
voiuihe, . 
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Though in th^ North Westerfl Frovioces the Government have 
Lithographed in the Agra Jail a number of pictures of beasts, birds, 
with descriptions in Hindi underneath, *yet in Bengal nothing has been 
done in this respect by the Education Department. In Assam however 
the AmVirican Missionaries have since 1846 published an excellent, 
monthly periodical, the Arunadai^ illustrated with 6 or 8 wood cuts in 
each number, these were made by a Native .Assamese under the super- 
intendance of an American. In Eu^ia pictures, from their great « 
number and nature, hold the first rank in popular literature ; the 
peasants cottages are lined with them, but the Eussian pictures 
embrace subjects of a moral and satirical class which do not enter 
into the Bengali line, except outlines of steamers and soldiers, the latter 
are to be found even on the car of Jagannath : Mars having conquered 
Venus, and war having trumphed over obscenity. The Calcutta School 
of Industrial Art has ample means to supply cheap wood cuts. Indian 
scenery, costumes, architecture, animals, plants would afford an ample 
supply of subjects. 

The Bengali songs do not inculcate the love of wine, or like the 
Scotch, the love of war, but are devoted to Venus and the popular deities ; 
they are filthy and polluting : of these, the most known are the Panchdlis^ 
which are sung at the festivals, and sold in numerous editions and by 
thousands, some on good paper, well got up, others on the refuse of old 
canvas bags. The Panchalis are "recitations of stories chiefly from the 
Hindu Shastras, in metre, with music and singing, they relate to Vishnu 
and Siv£t, intermixed with pieces in the style of Anacreon. Dasarath 
Ray is the most fanious composer of them, by which he has gained much 
money ; 50 years ago Antony, a Portuguese, composed many songs. 
Easik CJhandra Roy is another of these composers, and Nidhu, a century 
ago, composed poems sung to this day ; he was said to have written the 
best when he was drunk. 

4 '■ ' • ■ ■ • 

4 . ■ ■ ■ » ■ ■ .. ■■ ^ /" 

The Yitra8 &^ a speciei of Drainatic action, in , the same 

style with the exMbition of Punch wd.Jud^, or of tho Prahy . TheatiM' 
in- London, treating of licentiotishi^ or of niehtre with^^. 

a ti^oin8tickin.,hi^^^ aliiraya dt^ a figoro iovj^^ We baTe^ ^#i.||l 
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^Nala Damayardi, Ydtra Gin, Nala's history dramatised ia this 
form.* 

The Vaishaabs are the leaders in popular songs which arc sung to 
music by itinerant ballad singers.f I know of a man near Cutwa 
who possesses, like the Italian improvisatori, the power of pro- 
ducing extemporary Poetry in Sanskrit at once on any subject 
' prescribed. 

Nor are these pop\»va.r songs always confined to love and religion, 
sometimes they touch on politics : for instance the appointment of Indigo 
Planters as Honorary Magistrates excited strong feelings of indignation 
among many of the ryots in certain Districts, a common remark was 
je rakhak ae bhakhak L e, the man appointed our protector is become 
a wolf. I. heard one of these songs sot to music and sung with great 
enthusiasm in the Krishnaghur District. 

The following is a translation of the Bengali 

SONG. 


Chobus. 

Ye sons of the soil, 

• Alas 1 'tis to fool yo 
These Honorary Magistrates 
Are appointed to rule yc ! 

The Land it is going to min, 

Our rulers they see its undoin' P • 

. They love us not— think yo tliey do, sirs ? 

Pray, why then this dire application 
Of the knife to the throat of our nation— 

Come, answer me, why is it so, sirs ? 

, Ye sons of the Soil, &c. 

-- " — I ^ _ 

■ ' t 

* The chief composers of Ydtrdi ia Bengal are Gobinda Chandra Adikaxi of Kanakhul 
Krii^nagur, Oopul Urea, Madan, Nil Komal Sing, Bodah Cfiaadra Adhik&ri. 

t ^ beard one of ifam a year ago in Kul^ he sang, that on a certain day, by Krishnas 
po^i a resdimtionvofthe 4^ w<^ place in Nuddea, this was firmly believed 

crowds flocked to Nnddiea on the given day— but no . 
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The Planter he Bits on the seat, 0 ! 

Of Judgment — the Wit^h whom the meat, 0! 

Of Infants delights— now holds sway 

0*er the Nursery doomM to destruction ! 

The Ape wields the sword of Protection ! 

0 hapless Bengal#! cry *Lack ! 'Lackaday ! 

Ye sous of the Soil, &c. 

3* 

The Planter, who e’en our priests, sirs. 

To plough— to his mill to bring grist, airs,— 

And makes us all slaves — high or low ! 

O Lady of Albion ! our Sovereign— our mother, 

^ 0 save us thy children ! icnds have we no other ! 

0 save us ere we sink ’neath the blow ! 

Ye sous of the Soil, &c. 

In fact the feelings of all classes of Natives are strong against Indigo 
Planters.* The above ballad indicates a spirit disposed to resist oppres- 
sion — ^but we seek in vain among Bengali ballads for any like those 
of the Bussian or Breton peasants or similar to the Scotch Minstrelsy. 

Sanskrit. — Printed for Sale 15,000 Copies. ^ 

While the study of Sanskrit, as far as in connection with ’the Hindu 
religion is declining ; more attention is paid to it as a Philological in- 
strument and as the means of enriching the Vernacular both with terms 
and illustrations ; as associated with the days bf ancient literary Glory it 
will ever be an object of Hindu patriotism to study and venerate it.f 

^ A Paper in English the B&tigal Recordtr, edited by a Native in 1850, thus expressed 
itself with regard to Indigo Planters, ** Gentlemen peasants, needy adventurers, accustomed 
never to stretch their ideas beyond the dull routine of counting up figures in the ledger, or 
the menials over whom they tyrannise with a mean domineering spirit.” 

t ^he fact of their being 33 Professors of Sanskrit in Europe— of the light which Sanskrit 
throws on the social condition, laws and religion of the Hindus^ and of its value in compara- , 
tive philology and ethnology— show it is desirable on philological grounds to keep np its stu- 
dy among Hindus, and particularly in its bearing on the Vernaculars, The Education Des- 
patch states on this Question The Oriental Colleges, besides generally tending to the 
^ enrichment of the Vernacular languages may, we think, be made of great use^in the transla- 
tion of scientifio works into thofte languages as has been already done to some extent in the 
Delhi, Benares and Poona Colleges.** I myself have had one practical proof of this. I pub- 
Hshed three years ago an Etymological Primer or BhcUu Mala ^ving 400 Sanskrit roots 
which have derivatives more or less in the Bengali language, the book has taken with natives. 
Pive editions have been published, and little boys find that the study of toikxit coots se- 
ders Bengali word-fih^g easy and^iiiefhl 
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The number of works reckoned Sanskrit herey includes only those 
that have Sanskrit without any other language ; as there are various works 
Sanskrit and Bengali which I lijfve not reckoned among the 15,000.* 

The poetical power of the Sanskrit in its describing natural scenery 
and depicting the filial and domestic affections, is very great, as we see 
in the Ramayan — in these striking f)ictures of Sita s attachment to her 
husband Ram in the Raghu^ Vansa — in Aja’s lament for his wife 
Inudumati s death— or in Sakantala's lament on leaving her father s 
house, abandoning the groves and beauteous antelopes ; hence transla- 
tions of such works have met with great success. 

The men that are talking the lead in Bengali literature now, form- 
ing and moulding the languagfb, are Sanskrit Pundits, who know suflicienj 
English to acquire ideas from it. The Sanskrit College under the able 
superintendence of Ishur Chunder Yideasagar has had an immense 
effect in rendering the Bengali language capable of being the elegnnt 
vehicle for scientific and other information. The Sanskrit College is now 
a strictly philological institution. 

A monthly periodical— the Sarbartha Purnachandradayu — which 
has a sale of 1,500 copies, gives translations of the following Purauas, 
Markandyea, Korma^ Mataea, Kalli, Brahma, Padma, Vishna, Agni, 
OaruTj Varaha ; the Haribanaa, Mahibharut, besides translations with 
Sanskrit texts of the shorter poems. 

Dugald Stewart in ofle of his Essays has pointed out, and Humboldt 
in his Cosmos has illustrated, how t&e natural progress of language is 
“ from sense to spirit” i. e. the primary meaning of a word was taken from 
some object of sense and was then applied in a metaphysical form to intel- 
Uctual subjects. The Sanskrit roots exemplify this principle in a re- 
markable manner— thus: — ^flAarai perpendicular and just il6aflra<a under- 
stood i, e. passing through. Snigda, oily and amiable. Pangka, filth and 
sin. KutySk cheat and crooked. Durdarshin, learned and far seeing. Sthul, 
stupid and fat. Spud, understood and blown as a flower. Gomur, stupid 
i. e. having a cow^s head. Agnisharraan, passionate i, e, who dMights in 

There are many works in Sanskrit and Bengal j wlych would be useful to European 
Scholaia in furnishing thein both with texts and a commentary, and would save them much 
trouble in editing Sanskrit texts in Europe. Thus Foucaox in his celebrated Vie del Baddhe, 
a ttanalaftioii from the Thibetan found the Sfwskrit text of great use, where the Tibetan was 
^vdbsevite. 
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fire. A'kcLrgupta^ dissimulation i. e.^one who hides his form. Tirciskar, 
abuse i. e. making one crooked. Rhvdradriahti, a miser i, e. who looks 
at small things. JIdarpiaachh, a gluttbn t. e. one who has a devil in his 
belly, another name is Udarsarbasva or petuk i. e. who is all belly. 

I have thus in a brief sketch brought to a conclusion the statistics of 
the Calcutta Bengali Press for one jiear i. e. from April 1857 to April 1858 
the Bengali year •; with many short comings on the part of the Native Press, 
progress is still evident, the dawn has arisen, promising a bright midday. 
These returns were tested thus : — purchased copies of the Bengali works 
printed at the difierent presses, I sent round native agents to get returns 
of the different works, and I personally visited every Press myself twice 
to verify the facts. As a general rule frora* 1000 to 1,500 copies is the 
humber of each work published, less than 1000 will not pay. I also compa- 
Accuracy of returns returns with those of the Police returns, as 

how tested. Under the Special Act for regulatifeg the press in 

1857, a copy of every book and pamphlet, in whatever language printed, 
was ordered to be sent into the Magistrate, under a severe penalty for 
disobedience — and yet the Police did not receive half the books that 
were printed — showing how difficult it is to ga^ exact information in 
this country, unless the collecting it is placed in the hands of parties 
who have leisure and ability to gain it. 

These are the returns of Calcutta only — we next proceed to notice 
the Mofussil Press— and first Serampore since 1793, identified with 
the cause of a Native Press from the days when Carey printed the 
first edition — a very kutoha one — of his translation of the Bible, down to 
the present, when the Tamahar Press, under the management of Natives 
sends out books, useful in subjects and elegant in type ; the following books 
were printed at this Press in 1857.* There is another Native Press the 


* Aruna^ay ' A Chrisjtian bi-monthly paper 

NUi Prabhd.. . r.' Translation of the Azimghur Reader. 

Wiugol Bigydpak,, Mathematical Geography. 

. Muydabodk** Sanskrit Bengali Grammar. 

Manahdf Vpanyem^ Fleasing stories. 

Bigydth'Mihirdfty** •••••*••••• • Pauranic. 

Hindu BhnrvM Vpdhdftiutm* ..c ••••.•• Against idolatiy. 

* * Fauranio. 

[Shishupdlan^*.* Treatment of 

Abridged Bengal: 

BAajNillM. ••.nV..'. Cateohkm of 
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Videadaim from which the following works issued in 1857. There 
is also the Friend of India Press which publishes the Government 
Gazette 2, .500 copies weekly, and occasionally a few religious works, such 
as Bunyan's Holy War, Dictionaries and Law books. This Press occupies 
the site of the old one which in former days poured out its Vernacular 
writings by tens of thousands, in some years numbering 100,000 Verna- 
cular Tracts besides a due quantity of books. From ^the Chandroday 
Press in 1857 the following w#rks issued.i* iJ(m( 7 pur under the patronage 
of and enlightened Zemindar has a Press from ^Yhich various books and 
Newspapers have issued. At Burdwan various books as well as 
Newspapers have issued such asj. Hooghly, which lias had thoTionor 
of printing the first Bengali book Halhed s Grammar in 1778, occa- 
sionally prints a few works. The whole of Bohar is without a Native 
printing Press except at Sasseram, where Shah Kabirudin has lithographed 
several Arabic, Persian and Urdu works on the Koran and literature. 

I shall now consider briefly the agencies that are fiivoring tho 
development of a Vernacular Literature, and foremost is what the 
natives themselves are doing; Europeans may help in pecuniary and 
various ways, but the carrying out must be native. We have an illus- 
tration of this in the late Committee of Public Instruction, which in 
1836 declared “their conviction that the formation of a Vernacular 
Literature should he the ultimate object to which all efforts must 
be directed,'' This Committee was abolished in 1854, but they did no- 
thing for the attainment of that oljject, nor did their Anglo Verna- 
cular Colleges do much either, which have justified the remark that 
learning in the hands of a few is apt to become a monopoly, and a 
means of tyranny over the uneducated."' ^ 

* Mdnahdehataiva Anatomy and Pliyeiology. 

Kabitdratn^ar. Sanskrit Slokes, Bengali translation. 

Shishvibodh Reading made easy. 

NiHkaihd,* Moral Apologues. ^ 

Kdlikautak Ndtdk»»9**»%\*****» Drama. 

f Subodhini Pa^ikn Magazine. 

yjfeakarSn,* Grammar of Bengali. 

PanjM Almanac, 5000 copies. 144 pages, 4 annas. 

^ PrabodhChaiiidriha****^^^^ •• Moral Tales, on rhetoric. 

Prayeueb^ Hindu Atonements. 

Bhdya^, SofigU.* *•.••• Krishnas action’s. 

JS^4bdnta0 • •♦I.*** •# ••••#• Rtdea for the Yaishnaba . 
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The first agency.is the JVbrmai. Vernacular Schools 

of Calcutta, Hugly, and Dacca, numbering about 300 normal 
pupils who will be the leading Vesnacular Teachers of Bengal. 
The Principal of the Ho-^ghly Normal School, for instance, gives 
regular lectures in the vernacular, on scientific and historical sub- 
jects ; the pupils take notes, and this leads to the production of books, 
hence, he has composed aud publishlii the following which are in exten- 
sive use — a treatise on Prdkriti bigyan o» Natural Philosophy part 1 ; 
a Treatise on teaching ; Purabritasar or Ancient History, part 1. 
Natural Philosophy, part 2. ; Euclid with notes, he has in the Press 
works on Zoology and English History, The living teacher creates 
the demand for books, and provides the means of supplying it. Such 
h^is been the case in England, France, and Russia.* 


The Vernacular Literature Society, — ^This Society was founded 
in 1851 to publish translations of such works as are not included in, 
the design of the Tract or Christian Knowledge Societies on the one hand, 
or of the School Book and Asiatic Societies on the other, and likewise 
to provide a sound and useful Vernacular Domestic Literature for Ben- 
gal. One of its first objects after making out a series of works for transla- 
tion and adapting, was to establish a monthly periodical ; each number 
contained 1 6 pp. 4to of letter press, and 3 illustrations and was sold 
at 2 annas a number, it soon reached a circulation of 1,200 copies. 
The Honble J. Bethuoe gave to the Society from Mr. Knight, the great 
London publisher, 87 plates, and the Society has ordered additional plates 
to the value of rupees 1,000 from London, intending to illustrate all their 
works. The Honble^ J. Bethune, Babu J. K. Mukerji, came forward 
with donations of rupees 1,000 each. The Society has been supported 
by a few but large contributions. 


* The Church Missionary Society has a Normal Vernacular School at Sandpore ; during 
tl^ last eight years there hare b^n produced in connection with this Institution'' a valuable 
book, the which on th^ Pestalozzian system teaches a native to read and write 

Bengali in a year-; MSS. on arithmetic ait^ the Pestaloszian- system ^ History 
Rome^ . Ancient and Jewish History— the rCsulte of the Veznaciilac here. U*tnust 

lead to a demand for books when such subjects as Ge^etiy^ 

Astronomy, and Raturili ^istoiy are taught. 
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Having got into difficulties ;^artly by selling the books below cost 
price, and having to pay a subsidy of rupees 80 monthly for their 
monthly magazine to the Editoir Babu Rajendra Lai Mittre, they appli- 
ed to Government who made them a grant of rupees loO monthly. Tho 

Bengali residents of Bewares sent them a liberal donation. IVom 1851 
to 1856 inclusive the Society’s accoijnts ran thus : — Subscriptions and 
donation rupees 8,623, expenditure Rs. 9,681. Account sale for 1854} 
Rs. 686 ; for 1855 only Rs. 333 and 13,000 Volumes published. 


One of the founders of this Society, H. Pratt, Esq. B. C. S. has thus 
forcibly expressed the ob/scts of the Society. 

t 

The position which the Committee take is this : that to make the awiniKitem 
of the English language the sole condition upon which twenty-five millions of people 
shall obtain access to the stores of valuable information which are in the poHscssion 
of their rulers is a gross injustice : that such a system must deprive tho great mass 
of the native population of all means of improvement or progress; and perpetuate 
the great evil which have ever been so prevalent in the East— -that of making learn- 
ing a class-distinction. 


It is conceived that a truly national system of education for tlie people of India 
should embrace the following objects among others : — To awaken a sense of the real 
value of knowledge and an earnest desire for its attainment — with the mcians of doing 
so — among all classes, in town, village, and hamlet ; — to place within the ruacii of 
all, through the agency of a cheap and popular literature, a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of those sciences whicl afiect the well-being of man in his every-day pursuits—^ 
of Natural Philosophy, Physiology, and of the Sanatory laws -an accpiaintanco with 
the industrial arts of Europe— *and with the elements of commercial and economical 
principles, thereby extending the wants of the many, and at the same time opening 
up new means of supplying them. And lastly, to spread abroad a better appreciation 
of moral and ethical truth, as applicable to the relations between man and man. By 
developing these sources of enlightenumst and progress by thus creating a common 
ground whereon all classes might meet,— forming new ties between the greJt divisions 
of native i^efy. Education would indeed be a blessing to the many as well as to the 

few. ' • 


It 4s with such objects in view that this attempt is made to call into existenct a 
popular literature in the language of Bengal. would not meet tho 

great olgecta which this Sodety intended to keep in view. There is not only a 
^ of language betwei^ the people of India and of England. We must recog- 
far; a difference ^ tdeo^ oesocia^ume, and literature^ 

pie; iiistiue^ ' to Sie . masses reqws somewhat more than the mere 
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employment of the vehicleflof native language^;— the form in which it ie convey^ must 
a/pfeal to ideas and, feelings already existing. Every possible use must be made bf 
li^at yte already find in their ant? a«tfO(;ta/^o»tf-^n8i8tently with our 

object of communicating truth. All literature, even of the simplest kind, abounds 
with allusi(giB which it is as necessary to understand as the words themselves ; and 
if there is a complete ignorance of the subject-matter of those allusions, the words 
can only convey half of what it is intende^rjto communicate. With this view, there- 
fore, all works issued by the Committee will be carefully adapted with reference to 
the actual condition of the native mind, — its characfLer and associations. 

TTp to May 1857 the Society published translations of 17 works— 

The Lives of Clive and Pratapadityea, an Almanac,^ Robinson Crusoe, Paul and 
Virginia, Ganges Canal, Selection from Bengali Presst. VrihafKathd^ Parley's Wonders 
oft History, Anderson’s Wild Swans, Childs own Book, Lamb’s Tales from Shakes - 
pear, A Magazine from 1867 to 1858, Percy Anecdotes, 2nd edition, Tinder Box, 
Bara Kailds, Chinese .Nightingale, Story of a Mother, Indian Romance, Nur- 
Jehan, Four Winds, Elizabeth or the exiles of Siberia, Ugly Duckling. 


In the Society's last report they thus state the result of their experi- 
ence of book sales.* 


They have employed Book hawkers of late, and thus state the re- 
6ult.f 


, In the Appendix we give the names of the publications and of the 
translators, the price, and number of copies of each work up to June 1858: 
the sale of each book in 1 857-58, and the sales of Mofussil Agents. 


* JVrst— That all future publications must be sold at a price sufficiently low to place 
them within the reach of the masses, for whom they are intended.— for A * 
present. It was not desirable to. publish any but works pre-eminently popular and 
es it was evident that, among translations at any rate, books of any other chaxac^coiM^ 
not be! expdeted to attain to any extensive circulation.— TAffd/y.— That no exertion mult ,1^ , 
spared to enlist the service as translators not merely of good Bengali scholars, but of 


men who can write in a stylo which wiU be read wijh pleasure by their fellow couhti^ett 

at lar|^,— a much more rare qualification. V r 

: t The mlei at the Depot daring the |ia^.year, have also laigrfy inereayd^JL^ft 
her sold in the previous year being only 84e» ^faule that during the year just ol9S!^ appears ; 
as 2,512. This is pnaiDlyrOwlng to the esrtlsuiou of our operations of ^^wkbrsi;: ii. . 

who carry our books ih yidioua diieotiozn^ ;^ but for that ageni^ pr^hly^ f 

never have been A fimaJk hawker, is also employed by g 

inei^;<!m» pnbHoati^:i^jl^ in 
wdnging iiwl tfaitt laigW eM-'ilibw ol 
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The School Book Society foaiAled in 1817 at Ae suggestion of the 
Marchioness of Hastings and other Europeans with- the view of the 
preparing, publication, and oheajf or gratuitous supply of works useful in 
Schools, has shown the utility of the European element for the production, 
of native books ; the following works have been prepared fron/ 1819 to 
1859— 

§ 

Stewart’s Elementary Tables 1818, — May’s Arithmetic Tables 1818, — Hobinsoii’s 
* Kemedies for Cholera 1818, — Pearsons Bengali Lessons 1818, — Nitihatha pt. 1st 

1818, — Goldsmith's England by P. Carey, 1819 — Radhakant’s Spelling Book 1819, — 

Harleys Arithmetic 1819, — Pearson’s Nitikatha pt. 2nd 1819, — T. Diit's Manoranjan 
Itiha^ — Pearson's Sch()pl Management 1819, — Lawson’s History of the Lion 

1819, — Ramohandra’s Vocabulary 1820, — Writing Lessons 182i), — Pearson’s familiar 

Letters 1820, — Pearce’s Geography 1820, — Pearce’s Instructive Copy Book 1830, — 
Lawson’s Natural History 1820,— Stewart’s Tales of History 1820. In 1821 the 
Society received a grant of Rupees 500 monthly from Government to enable it to 
publish cheap books ; during the first four years of its existence it published 16 works, 
aqd 48,750 copies in Bengali, besides 1000 copies in Sanscrit, 10,150 copies in Urdu, 
133 in Persian, ^800 Anglo Bengali and it patronised 31,000 copies of 3 works in 
Bengali, and of 15,000 in Anglo Bengali. Gourmohun on Female Education 1822, — 
Zeinindary Accounts 1822, — Picture Alphabet 1823, — Pearson’s Geography 1823, — 
Map of the World 1828, — Yates’ Natural Philosophy 182(),— Breton on Cholera* 
1326,— Ancient History 1826, — History of India 1831, — Anecdotes of celebrated 
characters 1831,— Ram Moliun Roy’s Grammar 1833,— Astronomy 1833,— Mukerji’s 
History of Greece 1833, — Animal Biography 1835,— Vernacular Reader 1843,— 
Ramchandra’s Ornithology 1844,— Bengali Dictionary 1844,— Elements of Mensuration 
1845,— Stories of the Elephant tand Camel 1848, —History of Bengal 1853 — Gyandi- 
pika 1854 * 

A poor return on the whole, when we consider the patronage and 
funds this Society has had at its disposal. The first year of its existence 
it received in subscriptions and donations 17,150. It has had subse- 
quently a bounty of Rupees 2,35,000 from Government, and has charged 
for its Vernacular works double the sum which ought to have been 
charged. 

Anglo Schools devote more attention now to communi- 

cate a mo4 accurate knowledge of Bengali, and also to impart useful* 
knowledge through it, In . some the boys learn through Bengali the 
History^ of Bengid/ajld of the Elements of Natural Philosophy, 

Leiviipj^^^ the Human Body, Lessons on Plants, Physical Geography. 
It has been heretofore wasted when 
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young boys spent ne^irly a whole diLy over an English Spelling Book ; 
hence the plan is coming into operation of having gallery classes 

Anglo Vernacular teaching the » junior pupils through the ver- 
Bchoois and the Native nacular, this gives rise to a deman d for Yerna- 
• cular books to meet this new state of things. 

The Director of Public Instruction at Madras is strongly in favor of this 
plan; as is the Director of Public ^instruction at Agra; arid also ‘‘the 
Committee for the improvement of Scheols" appointed by Government ^ 
in Calcutta in 1856. On this subject we quote the opinion of Colonel 
Fears, a Madras Educationist in a Report to Government in 1857-58. 

I wish to submit for your consideration two point?, which liave, in the coarse of 
this inspection impressed themselves very strongly upon my own mind. The first 
ifefe rs to the Provincial and ZiJ la h Schcolsin which the English language is made 
the chief, if not the only medium for the communication of substantive Instruction, 
whatever advantages this system may possess, it is impossible to look closely into 
the stato of a School of this class, without perceiving, that it has serious disadvant- 
ages. Also from the main part of the business of the School being carried on in 
the English language, of which even the most advanced of the Scholars have but an 
imperfect knowledge, and the Vernacular language being comparatively little studied 
or valued, the consequence is that boys never attain to the habit of accurate expres- 
sion either in the one language or the other, nor consequently to that of accurate 
thinking, a habit 1 need hardly say, of incalculable importance morally so well as 
intellectually, being so essential to truthfulness of character. As to intellectual power 
I fear from what 1 have seen, that the mathematical training given in these Schools, 
Bound and good though it is, does not do much to counteract this evil. I could not 
hut observe too the tendency which this lystom has to foster a feeling (natural enough 
under any circumstances) of vanity in the boys. 

In the Agra Presidency this view has long been acted on : and 
in the last report of Jay Narayains College, Benares, the plan is thus 
clearly stated : much more elementary instruction is given now in iho 
vernaculars, English being for the first three or four years only studied 
as a language^ and not so much as a vehicle for information. Thus it 
is designed to employ the few years which a young native can give to his 
education not simply in cramming his memory with English phrased 
iUnd termSf which may quMfy him for the routine of 
but to arouse his intellect a^id store his ^ind with information, and 
above all to appeal to his heart and conscience thipotigh the mediupa 
by which he is most accessible, that, namely, of bis mother tongue^ 
Dr. Charkrahati in an “ Essay on Native education'' remark with 
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reference to his countrymen on ^ this subject:— With the greater 
number of pupils the sole object in entering school is to pick up a 
little smattering of English, ancl to write a good hand, so as to be 
able to turn copyists or writers as early as possible/' In the en- 
trance and other examinations connected loith the UnWereity of 
Calcutta, a knowledge of Bengali being insisted upon as of 
equivalent importance to a knowledge of English has begun to tell 
' influentially on the more cafeful cultivation of the former/^ Such 
is the report of one of the examiners. The Profcvssor of Sanscrit at 
Madrass tates last year — “ The pupils appear to have paid more attention 
to their vernacular studied tlian in former years, this is ascribed partly 
to the circumstance that the# vernacular languages have been given a 
prominent place in the university examinations, and in the scheme of 
examinations for admission to the Uncovenanted Service ; and partly to 
the preparation of an improved set of prose readers and an improved 
system of tuition generally/' . 

Among indirect agencies for raising the Native Press may be enumer- 
ated the following, which, though gradual in their operation, yet are 
working surely and steadily to one goal. Recent legidaiive measures 
for protecting the ryot against the Zemindar, Valuable as tliese laws 
are — yet without the education of the ryot, niucli of tlieir efficacy 
will be marred. What is the value of a potta (lease) to a ryot who cannot 
read, or his having, a receipt for the payment of his rent when he knows 
not the contents. The Emperor of Russia has set an example, he has 
made as an essential part of his recent plan for serf emancipation the si- 
multaneous Education of the serfs, and with that view he has sent an 
agent to Ireland to enquire into the working of National Education there, 
so as to have a similar system in Russia.* We hold then that this new 
measure of giving the ryot a pecuniary interest in learning to read and 
write, and also the requiring on the part of Government more action for 
tiia enlightenment of the masses, will have ultimately a considerable 
influence in widening the sphere of the Native Press. In the Agra 
Piresidency, the Revenue system had a mighty effect in giving^an impe- 
ttisL to village education, and we have ^kitown cases of respectable 

' ■ . • The Crimean war, and for serf emancipation, are roueing the peuftants of 

to think ; publio houae landlorda give a man refreshment for nothing who will read 
:; 4liiii:|lfttsiaa N to their peasant customers, hence, in St. Fetorsburgh now there are 

::l(lnoin^pape»k 
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Zemindars going to the Nonnal ^hool at Benares to sttidy mendu-* 
ration in order to be checks on the fraudulent practices of the Armenia 
or Native land-measurers. As the reSent law in Bengal secures the 
honest tenant in his piece of land, however small . it is his interest to 
make hirtiself acquainted with arithmetic, reading, and surveying, so as 
to prevent false measurements, yhich are so prevalent at present* 
Once he has the power of reading, the demand for books will increase^ 
and that from 30,000,000 people using tBe Bengali language. 


The co-operation of Europeans with Natives in the Vernacutar 
Press has heretofore been very valuable, as the working of various Socie- 
ties shows r but unless Europeans .know the Native language, they will 
take little practical interest in it. The increasing strictness of the 
Vernacular examination of the Civil and Uncovenanted services, and the 
study of Bengali in European schools, is raising up a dass of Europeans, 
who will hereafter be able to do more for the Vernacular Press. In the 
, , . Madras Presidency also, the same system is being 

paid by Europeans to the carried out, by an Order in Council in March 1838 

iT Qrn&cultira # m % i* ■ i • * 

pecuniary rewards are offered for high proficiency. 
Every European in the Education department is required to pass 
in the Vernacular, under penalty of a redactian of salary, and the 
examination is to test his ability to translate into the Vernacular any 
of the English prose books used in the scliools, to converse intelligently 
with a native unacquainted with English on a sjibject of ordinaiy diffi- 
culty, and to give a lesson in the Vernacular to pupils on Geography or 
History.* 


* The Church Missionary and Gospel Propagation Societies which tove a 
of Missionaries in India, have laid down the rule that no Missionary is tabo to a 

station till he has passed an examination in the Yemaoular language of the Other 

Societies sfe likely to follow this example, which will cause Missionaries to take a ttLOiPb fUStiVe 
part in the development of a Vernacular Literature. The Bishop of Calcutta, in a^ireoeni 
standard fixed foricondidates for ordination, states that every candidate will be reqiiired to > 
write a short sermon in . the language in which hd is afterwarda to preach. Euiropeana 
will be exaxlined in the Vernacular language of the District in which they tap appointed 
t& minister.’* The Government of India offisr a prize of 1,000 rupees to* any Cheplain pass- 
ihg in a Vernacular laz^uage. The Gbveiztor of Bengal has recently rnled, that all Inipeck 
tors of school are to pass an examination in the Vernacular. Surely it is net safe for fitovern^ ; 
ment to leave their European fiinotionarien in the Mofuasil in the hands of i 
ters : they must follow the steps of RuselSir Who requires all hef i 
kaeir two Oriental lan^egee at least. 

■ » ■ ... - ^ 
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Vernacular Libraries are beAg formed in varibus parts of tbe eoun-* 
try ; for several years they have been in operation in Krishnaglmr, Dacca^ 
Midnapore, Burdwan, Darjeeling, Bhadrak, Rungpore, Tamluk, Cuttack^ 
Calcutta. Babu J. R. Mukerjea founded one at Calcutta, at an expense 
of Rupees 500 in connection with the Vernacular Literature Committee 
and is establishing others on varioig parts of his estates at Utarpara. 
Persons in ,the Mofussil find it very difficult to know when 7 iew Bengali 
books are published, and new Iftoks are as necessary to keep up a taste for 
reading among Natives as among Europeans. Mofussil Libraries well sup- 


^ Vernacular 


Libraries. 


plied with Calcutta publications, would bo a, kind 


of «tandlrg advertisement for the Native Piess 
and centres of light to their <^wn districts. 


The operation of Bible Societies regarded in a literary view. — The 
Calcutta Bible Society, since its commencement, has circulated in whole 
or part more than 1,000,000 copies of Bengali Scriptures. The Bible 
as written in a good style and often using words in a sense different from 
the ordinary one, abounding in references to history, geography, imply- 
ing some reading, requires intelligent readers. Unless, therefore, the 
Bible Society is to be practically a distributer of tons of waste paper, 
its friends must exert themselves to co-operate with the Bengali Press asr 
an auxiliary ; if their books are to be of use the readers must be created, 
and the people must be taught to read, not as now when 98 per cent, of 
the rural population are 'utterly unable to understand a book like the 
Bible. The same remarks apply to^religious Tracts, which have been 
distributed by millions, in too many cases, “ spectacles for blind 
man.'^ 


The formation of a Christian Vernacular Education Society for 
India may be another auxiliary. One object of this Sofiety ia 
to awaken public attention in England to the importance of im- 
proving the Vernacular Press.. Its leaders are tbe Earl of Shaftes- 
/bury, Hon'ble A. Kinnaird. It aims at training teachers and pre- 
paring vernacular books in the 13 leading vernaculars of India* 
" mothei^tongues are the moulding in^trubxents of all communitiea'^ 

P'^^bts seldom appear now i e. books in two languages, English 
ott )>he the other > they have proved a faUure— many 
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books were formerly^ printed in tha^ way such as the Encyclopsedea 
Diglot system a fai- Bengalensis, Pashvabali and various scientific 
works on Natural Philosophy &c. but Natives 
that understand only Bengali did not require the English, and 
those who knew English did not wish to pay double for a Bengali 
translation. Those that desired tOffearn English by it, found it to be a 
very indirect road, except at a very elementary stage,- when an 
interlinear translation points out the idiomatic and literal renderings. 

y/ In 1 833 began in Calcutta the controversy on Romanising or express- 
ing in Roman letters the various characters of 1;he Indian Languages. In 
Bengali there were printed about 1837 in Roman characters the folio w- 
tUomtnising the Ben- ^*‘8 works : The New Testa7nevt-—Nitikatha pfs, 1 
gali character. 2. Anlifiial Biography No. .1 — Idiomatical 

exerciaea — Primer, Reader-^-a Dictionary English, Bengali and Urdu. 
In 1858 in a report of the Calcutta Bible Committe of which Dr. Duff 
was a member, the result of 25 years experiment on this subject are thus 
stated.* 

Though it is perfectly possible, fairly and adequately to represent 
all Indian Alphabets by Roman characters in the way already indicated, 
experience has plainly taught us that such representation does not, more 
particularly in consequence of the prevalence of aspirated letters, very 
well suit tlie genius of the Sanskrit and the Sa^nskrit-derived languages, 
such as Bengali. Among the gci^eral population, it does not apper to 
have met with much sympathy or support ; among them, therefore, it has 
made little way. They still continue to use their own vernacular cha- 
racter only. The Roman character would appear to have about it too 
much of a foreign aspect, and to savour too much of violent innovation, to 
suit their tastes or their likings.’' 


* In Gnglasd the Phonetic system of spelling English, which had so much to recom- 
mend it, has proved a failure. , In the Agra Presidency, the Romanising system has made 
little ptogVess, except among half-castes in Regiments and orphan, .boys^ in Mission 
Schools. The Khair Hind was started in 1837 at Minapore as a RoboanisiDg lUttSttatod 
Magazine and Newspaper, but'itso'iVative suhscribeTS number al^ht 17. Many books 
in the Roman character have been given away---native8 wSUV UIsb books even 
Chinese character for the paper. I know. experience that iik romamaed 
is a difficult thing printers to paonge with the m 

end diacritical marks..' 
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There are two other language^bearing a str^g^affinity, with Bengali 
and likely to be eventually absorbed in it, the Asaraese, and Uriya. They 
are used by small populations \A\o are too few to afford a prospect, that 
Uriya and Asamesc Ian. like the Dutch or Welsh, they will be able to 
guages. create a vernacular literature ; already in Urissa 

and Assam when boys make any progress in these dialects, they go 
on to the more polished Bengali, and the Government wisely encou- 
rage the study of Bengali in aU the senior classes.* 

The Uriya language is of Sanscrit origin, it has a very small num- 
ber of original works, and only a few school books, tracts, and Hindu 
books have been printed^n it Far different is it with the Asarnese 
whose Ramayan, Mahabharift and Bhagavat Gita were translated four 
centuries ago, while they have had biirogi or local histories iu thdlr 
language since the 13th centuiy, and similar to what was in Bengal, 
the founders of Asameso vernacular literature were Vaishuabs who 
flourished four centuries agO/f 

In order to form a comparison with the Bengali Press we shall 
now notice briefly the Vernacular Press in other parts of India found- 
ing our information on data furnished by Government. 

In the Agra Presidency previous to the mutiny the Vernacular 
Press had assumed a very important position under the fostering care of 
the late Hon'ble J. Colvin, and his predecessor iu co-operation with an 
admirable system of vernacular eduoation, whicli was rapidly extending 
its influence through the length and breadth of the land. At Agra Jail 
the prisoners were not only taught to read and write, but they worked 
some thirty or forty presses in the Jail itself supplying Hindi and 
Urdu books by tens of thousands — and were 
^ Agra Presidency Press- manufacturing Bengali Globes at the cheap rate 
of 2i Rupees each for the use of schools in Bengal 

* Similarly in the Santal and (Ihota Nagpore Districts tlie j)co])lc are anxious to study 
Hindi, whieh brings them into contact with all the Hindu population of the Kdrth Western 
Provinces. 

• • 

t Among the works original or translated in Asameso Uiero are 65 extant chiefly Yaish- 
nab works, and composed several oentaries ago ; there are 42 dramatic works, purely original 
prodttotiona, having for their subjects some of the evenu of the Ramayan and Mahabhurat ; 
the j^cipal SiUUKunt works on medicine have been also translated. 
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The mutiny has'sw^t^like a wave cover the district, but the Vernacu- 
lar Press has survived, and we find that in 1858 the Director of Public 
Instruction has superintended the paseing through the press of 108 
Hindi and Urdu books amounting to 700,000 copies. 

In the Agra Government Selections part XXV. is a tabular state- 
ment of the native newspapers pu&ished in 1854. Of these Agra had 
8, Benares 5, Cawnpore 2, Delhi 8, Lahoire 2, Multan 2, and a news- 
paper at ^ach of the. folio wing places: Allygurh, Bareilly, Bhurtpore, 
Gwalior, Indore, Meerut, Mirzapore, Peshawar, Sealkote ; 25 were in 
Urdu, 7 in* Hindi, and one in Urdu in the rcynan character, having 10 
Hindu, 4 Mussulman and 155 European subscribers,-— showing the roman- 
iijj.«g systoin had not made much way among natives. The total number 
of copies struck off of all these papers was 1,62,408. These papers 
delight in romantic names, such as Indian Traveller, Stream of Nectar, 
Trusty Messenger, World displaying Cup, Key of News, Theatre of 
Truth, Lamp of News, Polestar of News, Touchstone of Poets. 

Nor has Delhi, which lately was so notoriousf or its deeds of blood, 
been without its share in a Vernacular Press movement. In 1843 a 
Dohli Vernacular Translation was founded for the translation into Urdu 
and Hindi of scientific and literary works. The Hon’ble J. Thomason 
was its Patron, and F, Boutros, a Frenchman enthusiastic for vernacular 
literature its Secretary ; it raised the first year in subscriptions and 
donations more than 16,000 Rs. Among the donors was the King of 
Oude for 1,000 Rupees. 



Alipoor Jail Press established 1856 . 
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t Tmudaied hj the Professor of Vemacolar Literatarei Presidency College, for the Vemacul^ Literature Society. 




Anglo Indian Union Press estallished 1844,* Guranlatia S^eet, 92 Pdnchu Dufs lane. 
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Anubdd Press established 1853, Jordsdnhho, Bahdm Bey Street. 
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♦ Among these books were the Vidhavd lihdauL NdtaJe^ 252 pages, a drama adrocating Widow re-marriage. LalUa mdnas ; Janpaddy ; Manuaher 
YaAdriata; Hdnarup Rdjhdm ; Sdr Marma Sangraha, 






BMiTear Press, established 1838 . 
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• The Trenelstor states “ he has substituted Bengali names instead of the English names of the original, aa being more euphonious in a 
Work, and as the Utter part of the original was too gloomy, he has substituted something of his otim of a more cheerful tone.” 





Bidsiar Press, estalluihed 1838. — (onuSuti.^ 
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TTyf^&hoiTafn SangraJut^ 2nd ed., 

by Gopill Chandra Chur&mani. ISmo. 19 0 2 500 On the parts of Speech, and joining of 

words in Bengali Grammar. 

• Sapatni Hfitak, by Tarak 

• Chandra Chnr&xnani, of Huglj 8vo. 147 1 0 500 Against Hindu Polygamy in the form 
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J. Wenger. 

Manaravjan Itihds, 10th ed, 

. Pleasing Stories ... ... 12ino. 36 0 I 4 6000 Nineteen Anecdotes and Fables illus- 

trative of the great moral qualitiea 



Pearce 6th ed, Geography 12ino. 116 0 6 5000 An out-line with details on India. 

Nine thousand copies in five editions 
sold. 

BarnamUd, 8t1i ed., or Bengali 

Primer... ... ... ... 12mo. 36 0 1 10000 A spelling book. 31,000 copies, seven 



• This Magazine was established in 1851 by the Vernacular Literature Committee, and is aided by a grAt from the Government of India, ii 
has met with sigxiad success- It follows out the plan of the Penny Magazine, and many of its wood Cuts were formerly uised for that Magazin e. 









of a horse in proof of Yudisthir beiuj 
supreme ruler of India. • 







Bisva Prakdsh Press established 1856 , Tamer's Lane, 



ratot;i'ra CAdrifdby.Bbavabbuti. 8vo. 118 1 8 500 A Drama in Sanskrit. An expurgated t 

edition. 





Cliaitanyea Chandrodoy "Press, 9 , Ahiritola Street 







Ckaitanyea CJiandrodoy Press^ 9 , Akiritola Stncct, 



Sarma ... *... ... ... 8m 332 1 0 1000 Ethical instruction in the foim of apo- 

logues, fables, &c. 

2nd part^ Rasik Roy^s . 16mo. 199 0 8 500 Popular religious songs, sung at festi- 

vals ; very licentious. 
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Chaitanyea Chandrodoy Press, 9, Ahiritola Street, 
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Its circulation in its palmj days was about 500. It was the unflinching advocate of w^ow burning and of caste ascendancy. 


Coned Press, Latt Bazar, 
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8vo. 38 0 2| 1000 The ascent of Yudishthir, in a bodilj 

form, to heaven ; bis sorrow at not 
finding his friends there. 
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From the 12th chapter of the Kalki Parana. 


Hindu Patriot Press, Bhovanipoof. 
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Kahitdratndhar Press established 1848, Chitpoor Road, 9V. 




Amdr Koah, hj Amkr Singh. 18mo. 126 0 24 1000 A Sanskrit Dictionary, with words I 

arranged according to subjects. 

«7a2/’(7U9i, Masulman Bengali .. 8vo. 162 0 4 1500 A female Warrior's History. 
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Kaderia Press* Sealda. 
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CAaTicZi* by Kali Kangkar ... 8vo. 312 1 0 1200 Gives in the form of a tale the history 

^ of the Goddess Chandi or Durga. 

Shishubodkok ... ... ... 8vo. 48 0 1 9000 The Lindlay Murray and Watts' Songs 

of Bengal : hundreds of thousands 
of copies sold : teaches lies. 
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LalckmihiUs Press estallisUed 1857 , Chitpoor Road, 265 . 
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Written a century ago with great power and command of language by the poet of Bengal ; the scene « this love talc is laid at the Burdwan 


Lakhmibilds Press established 1857 , Chitpoor RodSt^ 265 . — (ConUnutd.) 


I 


( 32 ) 



4 






zumddr ISmo. 118 0 4 750 Anecdotes to illustrate various moral 

virtues — short sayings^ on Ethical 
— subjects. 

3800 Previous year. 

• Among the books published the previous year were the Kahitdhali, a selection of poetry, the Agamand, Ain Bgebastha or law, Kali Kirtan. 












Nisidrini Press established 1855, Chitpoor Itoad^ No. 100. 


( 3S ) 



A translation has been made of the original Arabic by Professor Forbes of LAidoa. 





Nitea l^armdmranjika or Sanddmini Press established 1846, Pdlarea Ghat, 12, Mandal Street. 
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i of wi^ow re-marriage, and the evils 
of the present system. 


Probhdkar Press established 1828, Burgachurn Mittre Street 42, Hogulkurid, Simlga. 
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Purndchandrodtyy Press estahlished 1838, Amratola^Gidi 12. — (Cmnnvta.) 


( 86 ) 



* Twenty-one numbers have been completed, giving in continuation of the original Sanskrit texts with Bengali translations of the following 
Purana— iftfrAofk/jfsa, Kumur, KcHhi, Vuknuy Matsed, Brahma, Padma, Bhahishyeat, Bardha, Agni, Garur, the Ramayan, Mdkdbhdrat, and 
HanoatuhOt together tsiih ethical pieces such as the Nitishaiak, 







Rahamani Press, Secdda. 
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Roy and Co., established 1853, Cossitollah, Imambari^ Lane, 67. — iCMahiutd.) 


K ) 



mhma Tatva Churdmard by Hs. 4^. 

Kalik Bhattachaijayeea Pundit 8vo. 152 1 0 1200 Extracts from various Puranas on the 

Gods, and their history. 

injika ••• ... ... ... 8vo. 185 0 4 1500 Almanac. 












Rozario and Co^s Press^^ eBtablisked 1840 , Tank Square j 
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Sanskrit Press, College Street, - 
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Sanskrit Pi'ess, College Street. — icontiny^d.) 
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6, Agricultural Miscellany ... 8vo. 251 1 0 550 On Sugar-cane, New Grenada Rice, 
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Sianhope Press established 1840 , Bow Bazar 
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Suchdru Press established 1854 , Bdhir Mirzapoor^ No. 13 . 
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Banga Vidyed Prakaahikd by 

Nobin Chandra Adea ... 8vo. 192 1 0 500 On morals, trade, translations from 

Month- Advance. Sanskrit works, travels, biography. 
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• This little work was 6rst published in 1818, and being moulded after the Oriental fashion of teaching abstract truth by fables and anecdotes, 
it has met with a sale of some 200,000 copies. 
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♦ This is the great book of the Natives who treat diseases according to the oriental method. More thai^ 150,000 copies of this work have 
sold, as the Native practitioners who have learned the European system of Medicine are so exorbitant in their fees that the old system being so cheap 
as well as popular still holds. The Natives have many good remedies,, but one in this book for a tiger’s bite is strange— to apply human ordure. 
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fessor H. Wilson. 

Patibrata Upadesh, by Padma- 

lochanNyearatna of Burdwan... 8vo. 18 gratis 1000 On the duties of a true wife from the 

Shastras, published at the expense 
of the Raja of Burdwan. 
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• Assistant Secretary of the Tatvabodhini Sabha; author or ttan^lawr of Vcdauta Sar or the Vedant philosophy, Panchadaski^on the same 
Vedant Adkikaran,Gi^^Do* * 

t A work of considerable merit and originality— the author is a Bengalee teacher in the Free Church Jnstitution, and has done much t 
render the study of JBcngali more popular, by making t the vehicle of conveying kao vledgc useful imd interesting to youth. 
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• Author of the Kabo Nari. 
f For the V^rnaculai Literature Society. 
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f For the Vernacular Literature Society. 



Vided Ratna Press, estallished 1851, AUritola Street, No. 10. 
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Vided Ratna Press, established ISSI, Ahiritola Streef, No. 10. — (omauded.) 
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38000 

1000 Sanskrit, 

21000 Printed the previous year. 
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f Appen 

c* 

Books and Pamphlets printed and puhVished in 


u! 

c 




£ 

B 

Place. 

Name of Press. 

Name of each Work. I 

Dialect. 

B 

'A 



f 








Triplicjino, Syed Ma- 
homed Jaugeim 
tKhan, Gutldno 
Khan Street ... 


2, Black Town, Da- 
varnya Aloode- 
a I lair Street 


Miidu bay Kinni.slii 
Press 


Vartamana Ta- 
rangini Press . . 


10 


26 

27 

26 

29 


Black Town, Gurya- 
pah Street • • 


Black Saluy Street, 


Black Pagndnla 
Sti'bct 


Jnuna Batniikara 
Pres.** 


Kalvi Kalinjan 
Press 


Vyavahora Durpan 
Press 


Civil Law 


Circular Orders qf the Board 
of Revenue 
Btlto ditto ditto 
Blanh Forms of Village Ac- 
eounls 


Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto Olttugoo ditto 
Panchiingtm 
Ditto for Rakshasa 


Saptama Skandham ... | 

TrnnSla Rama Kristna Cha~ 
ritra 

Chaudapak Satakam 
Narusims/ui Satitkam 

i 

JfTiti Sangraham 

Bala Vioeka • hintamani ... 

Franunno Rayhava Satakam 

Saiga Parvum 

Surgdddna Parvam 
Sailrga Patvam 
Sree Farvam 

Pattallishila ditto 
Ammangam 
Augasamiggam 
Chittumbaia Chuhram 
NaJttari Agreemnt 


Daralgamam 

Dattaka Chandivdagam 
Daitaka Mimttmsa 

I Vgaralidia Mdtruka 
Calendar fora CsHiurg 


Telugu 


Ditto 

Tamil 

Telugu 


Tamil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Telugu 


Sanscrit 


Telugu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tamil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dittd 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Telugu 

Tamil 

Sanscrit 

Ditto 

Telugu 
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dix A. 

the Town of Madras, during the Year 1855 . 


• 

Description of each Work. 

Number of Copies 
of each Work 
struck off. 

Number of Copic.s 
of each Work 
sold. 

Price of each Work 
per Copy. 

• 

Number of Pages I 
in each Work. I 

( 

Translation from the English Code 

250 

0 

10 0 0 

• 

524 

t 

) Tranalntiona from tho first Two Volumes of tho Circular ( 

500* 

280 

7 0 0 

870 

f Orders in English . . \ 

500 

245 

7 0 0 

816 

Those forms wcro rccontly adopted in supersossion of tlie 
old irrogular forms kept in cadjans 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Almanac 

14000 

2100 

4500 

500 

Printer 

Dift 

Ditt 

0 

iforGovorn- 

nent. 

) Ditto 

0 Ditto 

0 0 0 

82 

27 

27 

0 

Ditto for tho year Rakshasa (1854-55) 

2000 

1177 

0 4 0 

88 

Tho 7th khanda of Bhagavata doscribing tho doTotion of 





Jfracrabhatta, a Dovotoo • . . 

1000 

450 

0 » 0 

78 

Tales relating to Tennala Rama Krishnay a noted Buffoon of 
tho days of Krishna Devah Kajuh, Telugu King * . 





1000 

800 

0 0 9 

20 

One hundred Stanzas on Morals (aa obscure Book) 

500 

450 

0 0 0 

16 

One hundred Songs or Stanzas in praise of tho 4tli .^vatar or 
incarnation of Vishnu 

lOon 

950 

0 0 C 

22 

One hundred Stanzas on Moral Subjects, a compilation 

lOiO 

750 

0 0 9 

88 

A Telugu Instructor, a Primer 

lUOU 

950 

0 0 9 

72 

A Devotional Work, consisting of 100 Stanzas, in praise of 
Vishnu 

1000 

1000 

0 0 7 

26 

The 9th parba of tho Mahnbharat, giving an account of 
Duryodhan, General Challenge 

The 10th part of the Mahabharat 

1000 

*750 

0 5 0 

20 

1000 

75 

0 11 0 

44 

No description obtainable 

, 1000 

750 

0 5 0 

20 

Tho 11th part of Mahabharat, containing the Wailings of 
the Panda vs for those slain in battle 

1000 

750 

0 4 fO 

16 

The Chapter on the Coronation of Dharma Raja or Judhisteer 

1000 

750 

0 5 0 

20 

Rishis persuading Judhister to accept the Crown 

An Astrological Work on the configuration of tho Iloavcns . . 

coo 

500 

0 12 0 

62 

(Jiio 

5(J0 

0 12 0 

52 

Ditto ditto ditto « 

600 

50o 

0 4 0 

9 

N. B. The work is said not to exist 

• 

1700 

lUOO 

0 10 

• 

48 

A Controversy betweonJKuvera and Manmatah on the claims 
of wesdth and beauty ^ . 

BOO 

0 

2 0 0 

• 

0 

A Work on Horoscopes 

500 

0 

10 0 

0 

A Treatise oh Adoption 

COO 

0 

•10 0 

0 

Directions in matters of Litigation 

500 

0 

10 0 

0 

Calendar containing the Christian, Mahomedan and Hindu 
Tears 

• 0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 


. I 


Number. 
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Appen 

Books and Pamphlets pnnted and pvMished in 


r. 



Place. 

Name of Press, c 

Name of each Work. 

t 


I 

4 ' 


Dialect. 


30 

Black Town, Arme- 
nian Street . . i 

31 


32 

ff 

( 33 

II 

M 

11 

85 

Black Town, Po- 
pham* 8 Broadway 

3G 

Black Town, Pa- 
godha Street . . . 

37 


38 

it 

39 

it 

40 

it 

41 

it 

42 

Black Town, Ling- 
chelly Street ... 

43 

n 

44 

Chulay LangarPa- 
piah’s Street ..- 

45 1 

19 

46 

tt 

47 

it * 

48 

it 

49 

it 

50 

it 

61 

( it 

52 

tt 

63 

tp 

64 

tt 

65 

tt 

66 

tt 

‘■57 


68 > 

tt 

69 

c 

tt 

60 

tt 

61 

tt 

62 

tt 


Hindu Press 


dhurch of Scotland 
Mission Pross . . 

Lakshmi Vilosor 
Tolugu Press ... 


Laksbimi Yilasa 
Tamil Press 


Kalvi Fravuham 
Press 


Menucanam Press . 


Primer ... Tamil 

History of discovery of 
America, Part /i. ... Telugu 

Ditto 0 / England, Part I , ... Tjunil 
Ditto of ditto ditto ... Telugu 

Ditto of India, Part II, .. Ditto 

Wdt^s 2nd Catechism „. I Tamil 


Bhaskara Satakam ... Ditto 
Sumati Satakam ... Tolugu 

Hegulatiom and Accounts of 
Government ... Ditto 

Ruhmani Panyam ... Ditto 

Pandava Gita ... Sanscrit 

l^Village Munsifs Regula- 
tions ... I Tolugu 


Tilla Pathiiha Padadhi . . I Tamil 
Sadamalai Pathiiha Padla- 
dhi . . I Ditto 


Hari Chnvadi , . Ditto 

Badra Giriyar . . Ditto 

Viveka Chintamani . . Ditto 

Vuvarana Sanaraham • . Ditto 

Terovvengada Malai . . Ditto 

Teruva Sagum . . Ditto 

Sudarsana OMhal . . Ditto 

Pamhathi Akagax . . Ditto 

Amaram . . Sanscrit 

^unratt Satahun . . Telugu 

Bdla Rdmayanum • . Sanscrit 

KristfM Satakum . . Telugu 

Oajendra Mukshum .. Ditto 

Pauchangam . . Tamil 

Upadesa Ummai . . Ditto 

Ramayana Kirthamai Ditto 
Kanakkadhi Kdram . . Ditto 

Krishnay ThUihu .. Ditto 

llthNigandu .. Ditto 


* Not knowing haTiog published for 
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dix A , (CoidinutdJ 

the Tovm of Madras, during tlie Year 1855. 


Description of each Work. 

% 

Number of Copies 
of each Woik 
struck off. 

Number of Copies 
of each Work 
sold. 

Price of each Work 
per Copy. . 

Number of^ Pages 
in each Work, 

Containing primary lessons in tho language 

•1000 

0 

0 10 

• 51 

An Exposition of Robertson’s Account of Columbus’ disco- 





very of America 

.■iOO 

0 

0 2 0 

ca 

An Exposition of ITogarths Outlines of England 

500 

0 

0 *3 0 

81 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 

1000 

0 

0 3 0 


Ditto of Guy’s School History of India 

1000 

0 

0 3 0 

Oj 

A Translation from English 

4000 

2050 

0 0 C 

28 

An Ethical work in 100 Stanzas 

5000 

100 

0 8 0 

C 

Ditto ditto ditto 

500 

200 

0 2 0 

a 

A Translation from tho English Code 

500 

0 

17 0 0 

c 

Marriage of Krishna with liuktnani 

500 

o| 

0 2 0 

(1 

A Tale relating to tho Pandavus 

500 

0 

0 2 0 

c 

A Translation from tho English Government Hogulations ... 

500 

0 

0 4 0 

d 

• 

A Book of Prayers addrossod to Siva . . ) 






Forwarded to Bangalore. 


Ditto ditto ditto « ••• ; 





% 

Tho Alphabet 

1000 

' 0 

0 0 0 

0 

A work on tho transient naturo of the visible universe and 





the necessity of devotion to God 

500 

0 

0 0 Ji 

0 

A work on practical morality 

700 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A work on tho lineament of female beauty 

2UU 


0 0 0 

0 

A Devotional treatise in honor of tho Imago in tho Tripoty 





Pagoda 

500 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

A Book of spiritual Songs 

750 

0 

0 4 0 

(I 

The advantages of piety — a Version from Sanscrit . . 

500 

0 

2 8 0 

0 

An Essay on tho nature of true Piety 

700 

0 

0 0,6 

0 

Synonyms • • 

An Ethical work in 100 Stanzas 

soo 

looo 

0 

0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

(1 

Q 

Compendium of Ramavana 

1000 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

An Ethical work dedicated to Kristna • 

700 

0 

0 0 6 

C 

A Version of tho 8th part of Bhagavata, describing the 





miraculous^ deliverance of an Elephant from an allegator 
Almanac 

lOo 

3000 

0 

0 

0 0 9 
0 16 

0 

«€ 

A treatise on the rules of morality 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

(1 

A dramatic Poem beinj a history of Bama 

GOO 

0 

0 12 9 

C 

An Arithmetic 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

d 

A portion of the 5th part of the Mahabharat — 

0 

0 

0 2 0 

c 

A Vocabulaxy« showing the sevenil meanings of each word. • 

0 

0 

0 16 

( 


he Upayakla Oxeadht Eurnuia Subba. 
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Appen 

Books and Pamphlets printed jxnd published in 


1 

d 

• 

Place. 

Name of Press. 

Name of each Work. 

C 

Dialect. 

63 

Narama Palayam 





1 Veda Vinayaka 
Street 

Viveka Vilakka 





Pros.s 

&‘ubiamanyaf Virutham . . 

Tamil 

64 

Chulay KonaiStreet 

llakanaKavi Press 

Mutta Tandavat 

Ditto 

65 


1* 

Kaivalyam 

Ditto 

c66 

Chintadripet, Sarny 




I^oicks Street ... 

Kalvi Prakasam 





Press 

Nariavettie . . 

Ditto 

67 


l^ravacara Press ... 

Nanavetiie . . 

Ditto 

63 



Vikramarka Charitra 

Telugu 

69 



Mastan Saib Padal 

Tamil 

70 



L&vanya Satakum 

Teliigu 

71 

fi 

II 

Mallikavjum Saiakum . . 

Tamil , , 

72 


II 

Naradngha Satahm 

Teliigu 

73 

74 

a 

n 

II 

II 

Fenugopala Satakum 

Kural 

Ditto , , 

Tamil 

76 

fi 

II 

Ramayana Hirtamai 

Ditto 

76 

i« 

II . 

Prahlada Charitra 

Telugu , , 

77 

ft 

II 

Dasaraihe Sutakum 

Ditto 

78 

fi 

II 

Amaram 

Sanscrit 

Tamil ’ 

79 

it 

,, f 

ManavalaNaraim Satakum 

30 

it 

Puma Chaudroda- 





yam Press 

Panchangam • . 

Ditto 

81 

H 

[ t 

it 

VocahUary 

Knglish & Sanscrit 
Tamil 

32 

Nungumbakum ... 

Vodauta Jyiiterha 
Siddhanta Kathna- 

Panchangam 

33 

II 



Nagatha Coil Masu 

kar Press 

Panchangam 

Telugu 

34 



mak U a 8 s e Q 
Street 

Mayun Lakbur 





Proas 

CamphelVi Sdectiond 

... 

85 

it 


TheKhoran 

Persian 

86 

Chintadripet. Sarny 
N^ick’sBoad ... 

Vidya Ealanithe 


Teluga 

87 

Press 

CiHlLaw .. 

Black To\vn» Gopu 

Yencatuchella 

Street 

Jyotisha Ealanithe 

• 





Press 

Adi Parvam .. i 

Ditto 

88 

• $$ 

if 

Pwickungun •. ] 

Ditto ^ 


Blaek Town, Qovin- 





^pah Noick’s 
Swot ... : 

Eftlantho Press ... 

• 

Vyahkarana SidhanXa KaU‘ 

hnaoiit 




mudi •, i 

90 

fi ' 

n 

Raghuvanua •• J 

Ditto 

91 

99 

It 

Kruhna Karn/montam •• ] 

Ditto „ 

98 

n 

It 

Vocabulary « ] 

ndTohiga 
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dix A 

9 

the Town of Madras, during the year 1855 . 



Copio.s 

Work 

Copies 

Work 

I- 

m 

§) . 

o 

Description of each Work. 

umber of 
of each 
struck off. 

umber of 
of each 
sold. 

II 

IS. 

1*^ 

Sfl 




£ 

5^4 

A Treatiso in honor of Siibramanyitr 

/iOO 

0 

0 0 4 

•t 

0 

A Book of Prayers addressed to Sabhapaty 

lOOi) 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Theological work • 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Book of Prayers addressed to Sabhapaty 

700 

700 

0 4 0 

• 

0 

Ditto ditto ditto 

100 

100 

0 8 0 

264 

Tales of Vikramarka King of Ougein 

100 

100 

0 8 0 

264 

A Theological work, with prayers appended 

150 

150 

0 8 0 

261 

Amatory Poem, lamentations of n disappointed Lover 

A formulary of Prayers addressed to Sva, the Dovotoo ad- 

0 

0 

0 1 8 

21 

drosses his pmyers to Siva as a Lovor, himself tho Dovotoo 
Mistross, a Spouse . . j 

0 

0 

0 1 8 

23 

A hundred Stanzas on morality with prayers addressed to 



tho 4th Avatar Narsingha 

0 

0 

0 1 3 

28 

Prayers addressed to Kristna 

A splendid work on Ethics by Valluvarono, one, of tho best 

0 

0 

0 1 3 

28 

Books in India 

0 

0 

1 4 0 

560 

A Dramatic Composition, repiesonting Rama’s lifo 

0 

0 

0 12 0 

878 

The 7th Canto of Bhagavata 

0 

0 

0 6 0 

100 

A Treatiso on morality, addressed to Kama * 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

1 100 

Synonymo 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

! 0 

A Tract on Social duties y . 

0 

0 

1 0 4 U 

100 

An Almanac 

1000 

1000 

0 0 6 

18 

... •• 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

An Almanac 

800 

0 

1 0 0 

40 

Ditto 

300 

0 

10 0 

40 


6<;o 

« 

500 

0 0 0 

0 

... 

200 

0 

0 4 0 

0 

Translation Of the Civil Regulations of Government 

800 

0 

1 7 O^o 

400 

The let parba of the Mahabaharata * 

600 

0 

14 0 

120 

AnAlmwao^ 

500 

0 

0 4 0 

80 

• 

! 

A Work on Sanscrit Grammar 

600 

0 

. 

0 0 0 

148 

A Historical Poem being a History of Rama’s progenitors. ... 
Prayer addressed to Knshna 

500 

500 

• 0 
50 

•000 
18 0 

128 

224 

M* •• 

1000 

0 

0 0 0 

264 
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Appen 

Books and Pamphlets printed and published in, 


1 

§ 

r 

Place. 

Name of Press. 

Name of eaob Work. 

4 

Dialect. 

03 

(Black Town, Goviii- 
dapnli Naick*s 

Street 

f Jiiilna Suryoday- 
l am Press 

Tika A maram 

Sanscrit 


94 



Balasiksha • . 

Telugu 


95 



VenamcrPadyam.ulu 

Ditto 


.96 

Wnsherpot Tiruvat- 






ter Ui^h Hoad ... 

Saraswati Nilyam . 

Tdrasasanhum 

Ditto 

ms 

97 



Raghuvaumaw • . 

Sanscrit 


98 



Axhtapathe 

Ditto 

m-t 

99 

it 

it 

Bhetdl Panchavinsati 

Ditto 


100 



Bdlasihsha 

Telugu 


101 



Kdldmraiam 

Sanscrit 


mm 



Maui Mtinjeri Bodhmi 

Ditto 


ES! 



Siva Kertanai 

Telugu 




Atlya Saraswati 





Viveka Hatna< 
kura Press 

Tdrdsasdnkam. 

Ditto 


103 



Maghuvammin ... 

Sanscrit 


106 



Asfitapathe 

Ditto 


107 


it 

Bhetal Panchavim Saii ... 

Ditto 

.. 

■n 

99 

it 

Balasiksha ^ • . 

Tolugu 


E 1 1 



Mani Manjeri, Bodhim 

Ditto 


E n 1 

it 

11 > 

Kalamraiam 

Sanscrit 

• 1 

E i] 1 

a 

t. 

Siva Kertanai » 

Telugu 


E ii ^ 

Royapooruin Manor 

Viveku darsamProsI 



113 

samy Coil Street. 
Royapooruui Muda 
Coil Street 

Mahahharata 

Sanscrit 

•• 


Kalvi Kadal Press . 

Venchuvadi 

Tamil 


114 

99 

ti 

ITarechinadjf 

Ditto 

..i 

116 

99 

ft 

Jlakkam 

Ditto 

, , 

116 

99 ^ 

ft 

Arnachella Puranam 

Ditto 

... 

117 

99 

it 

Triuppukal 

Ditto 

, , 

118 

99 

it 

Tales of Ndlv, Muntri 

Ditto 

... 

119 

$9 

tt 

Yieljaa 

Mwhaldyiram ••• 

Ditto 

*•. 

120 

$9 

it 

Ditto 

... 

121 

Triplicanv Nataca 
Salay Street ... 

tt 

Tales of Twelve Muntris ... 

Ditto 


122 

Vaniyo Darpuna 





Press ... i 

Sri Vishnu Puran 

Sanscrit 

..1 

123 

if 

»> 1 

Nydya Bhdakaram 

Ditto 

•• 

124 

'• 99 

.. i 

NiH Chandrika 

Telugu 


125 

99 

tt 

Niti Sanffrahavn 

Ditto 

... 

126 

99 

tt 

Akshara Gueham ... 

Ditto 

... 

127 

„ 

tt ** 

Nala Chavxtra 

Ditto 

... 

128 


tt 

Bala Vyadsaranwn ... j 

i 

J 

Ditto 

•« 

129 

Triplicany Khybqp* 
dun Khan Baha-| 





door Street 

Maduba Gonsea 

! 





Press 

The Koran 

Poraiaa 

... 
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dix A Continued.) 

the Town of Madras^ during the year 1855 . 



fO 

00 

.stS 

l-l 

t 


V} 

o 










o 





ri ^ 


rP 




Description of each Work. ^ 


C rd 

p 

o 

o 


o*^ 


l“s 

O Vi 

O (U , 

c ^ 

E o 

^ o cn 

(*4 

o 

o 

(J 

£ 

u 

V 


§ ^ 

5^1 

A Sanscrit Glossary with Tclugu explanation 

1000 

MO 

1 

4 

0 

400 

A Primer ^ 

moo 

.S70 

0 

:t 

0 

8(1 

A Treatise on practical morality 

1000 

GCO 

0 

3 

0 

U4 

An account of Tara, who foil in love witli the Moon 

r»oo 

Ci 

0 

8 

0 

. 8(1 

A Poetical History of Kama’s progenitors 

fioo 

4‘3 

2 

0 

0 

21)1] 

Songs delineating Krislinah’s life 

Twenty-five Fables recited to Vivkramilrka by the King of 

300 

l.'.O 

0 

8 

0 

8l] 

demons 

300 

125 

0 

3 

0 

or 

A Primer 

5 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


An Astroligical Work 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 


A Work setting forth the identity of the son] with God 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03 

Prayers to Siva 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pj 

History of TaraTs love with the Moon 

500 

02 

0 

8 

0 

SC: 

History of Kama’s progenitors ^ . , 

500 

42 

2 

0 

0 

2i;Ji 

Songs delineating Krishnah’s lifo 

Twenty-five fables recited to Vikramarkaly, the King of the 

300 

ICO 

0 

8 

0 

8(. 

demons • 

300 

125 

0 

.3 

0 

90 

A Primer 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi2 

A Wbrk setting forth the identity of the soul with God ... 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

07 

An Astrological Work v... 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2(i‘i 

Prayers to Siva 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l‘J 

Life of the Pandus and Kurus 

coo 

0 

30 

0 

0 

2.j0r 

Multiplication Table, integral and fractional 

1000 

0 

0 

0 

{} 

C4 

Alphabet 

lOiiO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4(] 

Numeration Table 

1000 

0 

0 

0 

4 

24 

A Siva Puranic Work 

1000 

• 0 

0 

6 

0 

VJ‘2 

A Collection of Songs in praise of Soobramaneya 

1000 

0 

(1 

0 

u 

75 

Instructive Tales, related by Four Ministers of State 

1000 

0 

0 

0 

8 


A Theological Work of the’Vaishnav sect 

700 

0 

u 

8 

0 

10( 

A work of Prayers addressed to Vishnu 

€00 

0 

0 

8 

0 

13( 

Instructive Tales, related by Twelve Ministers of State 

1000 

0 

u 

o#o 

lot 

One of the 18 Purans 

A Theological Work advocating the opinionfi of the Vaistnava 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

sect 

COO 

0 

0 12 

« 

12( 

A choice Collection of Moral Sayings 

COO 

0 

0 12 

12( 

A Hundred Moral Sayings 

COO 

0 

0 

2 


•SI 

A Primer ^ 

A Portion of the Mahabharat \ . 

1000 

COO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

7i 

75 

An Abridgment of Telugu Grammar 

600 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6< 

••• •te ••• «*• •• •• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 
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Appen 

Books and Pamphlets printed and published in 


e 


a Place. Name of Proas. f Names of each Work. Dialect. 

p 


130 

Tripliwinv Larfce 





< Musjod' Street .. 

Mukudul Akbar 





Press 

Mandayum Nrbura Javajir 

Persian 

131 

Triplicany Chetti 





Tottttii Muktar 





Unnisa Begum 




( 

Street 

Madubay Gonsea 





Press 

Jentry 

Ditto ... 

132 

Triplicany Pubi Bo- 1 

« 




ne Ba7.ar,Oil Mon- 





gora Street 

Vidiva Ratnanirii- 





turn Press 

Radha CMntamani 

Tamil 

133 



Riti Vamla ... 

Ditto 

184 



Ramayana Kirtuna 

Ditto 

135 



Nenjeri Velakom 

Ditto 

186 



J\fala CJiaritmiti . , 

Ditto 

137 

Black Town, Mullah 





Stroot 

Muttamil Klakka 





Press 

Patianadkar Pddal . . 

Ditto 

138 



Panchatantram 

Ditto 

189 



Tiruponir Samatitanurm ... 

Ditto 

140 



Tamkai Mali Churned 

I Ditto 

141 


ft < 

Mamjinana Vemha MaJai.., 

Ditto 

142 



Pacheayipa Moodliara Cha- 





ritram 

Ditto . ... 

143 


„ f 

Niti Ntfi Viluhkam 

Ditto , , 

144 



Parama Vuthrw Random ... 

Ditto 

145 



Vakkundum or MtUurai ... 

Ditto 

146 


ft ( 

Nara Polhi Pathhm ... 

Ditto • . . 

147 



Yenchuvade 

Ditto 

148 



Juana Krimme 

Ditto 

149 

PI 


Manavala Raraina Setacum 

Ditto 

150 



Tales of Mappatherutidie 





Prati'viS ... 

Ditto . • 

151 


1 

Tirn Rural MUlam 

Ditto 

152 

Black Town, Pop- 





ham’s Broadway . 

American Mission 





Press 

1st Bools qf Lessons in 





Reading 

Tamil 

153 



Ditto ditto 

llindoostaneo 

154 

** 


Ditto ditto 

English and Tamil 

165 



Ditto ditto 

English and Hin- 


** 


i « 

1 doostanee 

156 



Ditto ditto 

I Ditto •• 

157 

t '' 


2nd Rook of Lessons in 


c 



Reading 

Hindoostanee 

153 



Ditto ditto ... 

English and Hin- 


1 

** 1 


doostanee 

159 


,1 

Vocabulary 

Ditto 

160 



Instructor^ No, L 

English and Hindi 

161 


*» 

2nd Booh of lessons 

Tamil 

162 



Ilahana Chinooka Vinavida 

Ditto 

168 



Geography 

Teluga 
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dix A 

the Town of Madras, during the Year 1855 . 


Description of each Work. 

Number of Copies 
of each Work 
struck off. 

N uinber of Copies 
of each Work 
sold. 

Price of each Work 
per Copy. • 

Number of Pages 
in each Work. 

A Mahomedan Work on Religious ^n<i Social duties ... 

150 

0- 

0 0 0 

45 

• 

A Calendar 

50 

0 

0 6 0 

•lO 

Tales from the Persian into Tamil 

500 

0 

1 12 0 

lOS 

A hundred Stmizsis on Moral subjects ... 

5n0 

0 

0 0 (5 

23 

A Dranwitic Work, being a History of Rnnia 

5(t0 

0 

0 G 0 

4K() 

A Theological Work, an introduction to solf-knowlodgo 

1000 

0 

0 0 2 

IG 

The Advonturca of Nala 

500 

0 

0 1 G 

104 

A Work on the transitory character of all sublunary pleasures 

(100 

GOO 

0 0 0 

■13 

Instructive Tales fropi tho Sanscrit ^ 

500 

5(10 

0 4 0 

MS 

Praises addressed to Subramiincya of Torooporor 

(100 

(lOi) 

0 0 G 

43 

Praises addressed to Siibramuiioya of Chirtaiii ... 

500 

500 

0 4 0 

::tS 

A Collection of Prayers addressed to tho Suit . . 1 

500 

500 

0 4 0 

3G 

Memoir of Fachoappah . . 

1000 

moo 

0 0 0 

0 

Am Ethical Treatise 

500 

5'10 

0 1 (5 

21 

A portion of the JScanda Purana . 

51)0 

2' 10 

2 f) 0 

478 

\A 

in elementary Treatise on Morality 

1000 

1000 

0 2 0 

72 

Avayar's Thirty Aphorisms ... 

,5iM) 

.ooo 

0 4 0 

40 

Multiplication Tables 

lOoO 

moo 

0 0 9 

5tf 

Spiritual Songs 

ooo 

GKO 

0 3 0 

24 

A Treatise on Morality 

750 

750 

0 0 9 

23 

Tales of 32 Tiuagcs carved on tho throne of Vikramarka . . 

750 

750 

0 4 0 

248 

T 

'he famous Kural by Vallurow - 

750 

• 750 

0 3 0 

170 

1 

r 

3000 

0 

0 0 0 

40 


1 

1500 

0 

0 d 0 

44 


^ Self-descriptive 

3000 

0 

0 0 0 

98 

J 

[ 

1500 

0 

0 0 0 

92 


^ith interlinear translations 

1500 

0 

0 0 0 

92 


* f 

1500 

0 

0 0*0 

• 


KSelf-descriptive ^ ...< 

1500 

0 

0 0,0 

111 


\ 

300 

0 

0 0 0 

320 


¥ith Hindi translation 

5000 

0 

0 0 0 

118 


•• •• •* •• .*< 

, 5000 

0 

■000 

160 


latechism of Tamil Grammar « 

, 8000 

0 

0 0 0 

1 90 


• • •• •• •#! 

400 

1 0 

0 0 0 

1 128 

• 

• 


« 

K 
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Appen 


Booka and Pamphlets printed and published in 



Name of Press. J Name of each Work. 


164 Black Town, Pop- 

ham’s Broadway . American Mission 
Pi-ess 


171 

172 

173 „ 

174 

176 „ 

176 

177 Vtooiy Mada Coil 

Street 


Christian Know- 
ledge Society’s 
Press 



Rules of ProTjtdurs 
Ditto iiitto 

LvJtes Oospd ... 

Johu*8 ditto 
Ditto ditto 

^isfles to the Romans 
Thoughtless Beg anth Shek 
wise uten ... 

Come to Jesus • . 

The Order in Solvation 
Romanism questioned ... 

Folly of Denton-worship ... 
Upadese Sangraham ... 

Spiritual Teaching 


English and Hin< 
doostanoo 
Telugu 


llakkuna Iful Chumkka Vina 
Vidai ... Ditto 

Bishop Taylor's introduction 
to a Holy Lifs ... Ditto 

A Collection of Scriptural 
Passages < ... Ditto 

The Church Catechism ... Ditto 
A Primer ... Ditto 

Introduetwry CaUchism ... Ditto 
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diz A Contended.) 

the Town of Madros, during the Year 1855 . 


Description of each Work. 




si-3 

9 O CO 


.S-S 

I'sl 


CS 

2 ^ 






1.3 

A 


Issued by the S. U. for the trial Civil Suits 
Ditto Ditto 

1 

» Scriptural 


I 

^Keligious 


Introductory Tamil Grammar (a re-print) 
A Scriptural Work 

Ditto (a re-print) « 

Ditto (a re-print) 

|a Scriptural Work (a re-print) 


800 
300 
10.000 
10, MOO 
1500 
1600 


500 
10000 
500 
1000 
20 0 
500 
100 


2000 

500 


500 

2000 

2000 

2000 


0 0 
0 0 


0 O 
0 0 


640 


0 16 


Printocl for a pri- 
vate individual.. 


42 

137 

424 

102 


0 12 
p 1 2 
0 12 
0 16 


28 

82 

2*0 

180 

146 

•78 


12 

00 

42 

108 

36 

90 


34 

52 

65 

14 

26 

29 


A. J. ARBUTHNOT, 

Director qf Fuhlio Instruction, 





Appendix B. » 

Svumpcvpfn cmd.other Periodieala ‘printed, and Circulated in the Town of Madras during the Year 1855. 
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. ABBUTHNOT, 

Director of Public Inetrueiion. 
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Appendix C. 

Bengali Books printed in 1820 . 


Karund Nidhdn lilds. 


Chaytiinya Chritamrita-^On Chaitanycn. 

Padanha DuU j 


Rasa IHunjaru Adiras Rasa. 

Vilva Mangal. ^ 

.On Krishna. i 

J Amatory. 

^ Padavati, Rati kal. Rati hilas. ^ 

Ndrad Satnldd. I 

i 

Petal, totd itihds, Ratrkh singhdsan. — Tales, 

1 

Oita Govinda. J 

Kngiish Gramnier in Bengali. 

Chandii Annada JiangaL—On Durga. 

Worla on Mask, Dreams, Astrology. > 

Mohimna Stab, 


Medicine, Ceremonial iminirities R. Rafs 

Gunga Rhakli— On Shiva Gunga. 

translationB of the Upanishids, Chawlk's 

Naroitam hilas. 


Stokes, Ilitopddcsh, .Mnianacs, 


Appendix D. 


Bengali Bocks prinUd from 1822 to 1826 . 


Panch&ng<f, 8undari.-^0r\ Astrology. 

Lin Kaumudu--~Oii obaerving particular 
days. 

Aii\fLnda Lahari , — On Durga. 

Ritii J/a»yari,— Obscene. * 

jTarpow.— On funeral rites. 

Radhiia Praise of Padhika. 

Gunga Dhakti Taranginu—On the Ganges. 
Pad&nka Dtet.—On Krishna Footstep. 
Mitahihara Darpan,^OvL Hindu Law. 
Ratfish Singhdtan,-^ A Tale. 

» 

Self Guide to EnglitA 
CAdnoi^ea.— Moral ^lokes. 

Edrad Sambad,-^Oii Krishna. 

ATyayea.— Hindu Philosophy. 


Tttti Ndma » — Parrot Talo.4. 

Radhar Sahasra Ndm . — On Ibidha. 
Bkagavati Sahasra JVum . — On lihagavati. 
Vishnv^ahasra Ndm . — On Vislmu. 
fCdk CMnfra.— Divination by OruWs. 
Vidyea Sundar , — An Amatory Talo. 

Nala Lamayanti , — A Tale. 

Kalanka Ifhanjan , — On Krishna. 

Prabodh Vhandroday.'^A Metaphysical 
Drama. ** 

Oydn Chandrikd^-^On Morals. 
Prdntosan.-- On Hindu Atonements. • 
Sangit tarangini.—On Hindu Music. ^ 
PanyUa,— Almanac. 

Antar JfiCotA.—- A Dictionary of Sanscrit. 
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Appendix £. 

List of Bengali Books patronized hy Oovemment for the use of 
the College of Fort William. 



• 



1802 

Batrisb Singhdsan, Taloa ... ... ^ 

... 

100 


6 

0 

0 

1802 

Lipi mfiiri 

... 

100 

@ 

6 

0 

0 

1802 

Dautlor Git 


100 

@ 

6 

3 

2 

1802* 

History of Rjijfi Pratfipaditya ... ... 

‘g 

100 

@ 

5 

0 

0 

1802 

Rarnuyana, in 5 vols. 

... V ... 

100 


24 

0 

0 

.ip02 

Maliubhriraia^ in 4 vols. ... ... 


100 


8 

0 

0 

1802 

Ilitopadcslia (old) ... ... ... 

... 

100 

® 

8 

0 

0 

1802 

Caroy’a Bengali Grammar 

••• 

100 


4 

0 

0 

1802 

Ditto ditto Dialogues . . 

••a ••• 

100 


8 

0 

0 

1802 

Forster’s Bengali Vocabularyi in 2 vols ... 

... 

100 

@ 

55 

0 

0 

1805 

History of llaja Krishna Chandra Roy 

... ... 

• 100 

© 

5 

0 

0 

1805 

Tota Itihas 


100 


C 

0 

0 

1810 

Punish Parlkba ... 

... 

100 


8 

14 

6 

1822 

Dattaka Kaumudi ... ... ^ ••• 


80 


1 

0 

0 

1822 

Vyuvastliii Sangraha, by Lukshmi Narayana 

... 

100 


2 

0 

0 

1824 

Mitukshara Darpana 

•*.f 

100 

® 

17 

9 

7 

1825 

Carey’s Bengali Dictionary, in 2 vols.^ 

... 

100 

® 100 

0 

0 

1827 

Vyayastha Sangraha, by Ramjoy Tarkalankar 

... ... 

100 


9 

12 

0 

1829 

Morshmaii’s Bengali Dictionary, in 2 vols. 

... 

100 


24 

0 

0 

1829 

Johnson’s Bongafi Dictionary, Mendies* editibn, 

( 1st vol. 

10 


8 

0 

0 


in 2 vols. 

\ 2nd vol. . • 

50 

© 

10 

8 

0 

oo 

Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour 

... 

50 


2 

0 

0 

1881 

c 

Ramoomul Son’s English and Bengali Dictionary, in 2 vols. 

100 


50 

0 

0 

1836 

Mah5bk&rata, new edition, in 2 vols. 

... 

10 


10 

0 

0 

1846 

Bangalar Itihas ••• m. 

••• as* 

100 

© 

2 

0 

0 

1^46 

Betalpahchabinshati 

... 

100 

© 

3 

0 

0 

1847 

fVunadamangal, in 2 vols. ••• 

... ..c 

100 

© 

6 

0 

0 

1847 

Shamil Charon Sircar's Bengali Grammar 

... 

100 


10 

0 

0 

1852 

Kusamfivali or Poetical Selections in Bengali 

•a« ••• 

100 


2 

0 

0 
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Appendix F. 

Lid of Persian and Urdu Presses, registered under Act X V, pf 1857 . 


Name of tlio Presses. 

< 

n 

Wbero situated. 

Mabomuddy Press ... ... * ... 

No. 70, Ilurriubary Laiio. 

Aliinoody Press 

No. 22, Mussulman -para Lane. 

Jaum Jalianama Press ... 

No. 26, SkurrilT Duftry's Lane. 

• 

Barkoteo Press 

No. 19, Kurrimbux Khansamti’s Lane. 

Tibeo Press ... 

No. 13, Gardener’s Lane. 

Summuddoo Presj 

No. 28, Jauu Bazar Street. 

Mujburol Ujaib Press ... ... 

No. 7, Moonslico Dodarbux*s Lane. 

Nujmus Sadut Press ... * 

No. 5, Nazir Nujcoboolla s Lane. 

• 

Mahumuddy Press 

No. 06, Jaim Bazar Street. 

Solemanoe Press 

No* 16-4, Culinga Lane. 

• 

Ahmuddy Press ... , ... 

No. 23, |(uling:i Bazar Street. 

Eslamoo Press 

• 

No. 23'6, Kurrimbux Khansama's Lane. 

Mukhy Nubeeba Press ... ... ... 

No, 19, Gardonor’s Lane., 

Mutby ^urimoe Press ... 

• 

No. 5, Misroe Gunj. 

Mutbaul Unwar Lithograpbic Press 

No. 68, Taltolla Lane, 

) 

Heedaeetool Edam Press ••• 

No. 9, Sooker Sircar’s Lane. 

• 

'Soltanul Aukbiir Press # ••• ... 

No. 21, Culinga Bazar Street. 

• 

• 

Bubboe Press 

No. 24, Jaun Bazar 4th, Lane. * 


o • 

tfustophye PtesB 

No. 9, Wclledey Street. 

Mn«bnree Press ... .*• 

No. 9, Wellesley Street. 
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Appendix G. 

Worl^ composed by one Pandit in the Burdwan district. 

ChandaTa^LnjaritiM.’-^On Prosody, express- Sansaya iSfatam*.*— Comment on Bhagavat 
ing Krishnd^s praises also. Furana. 

Sdnti Sliatak tikd,^On earthly vanity. Radhd Krtthna Stotrcu^Or Krishna, may bo 

SttoddcMr J?tr«<ty.-Vaishn8v rituaUsm. ®**“ fonraid or baokmud, 

Didia *i)a.-MotricaI explanation in 600 JVr,V»aya.-Tho qualiflcationaof aBpl. 

Slokes of Sanscrit roots in tho order of the ritual guide. 

ton conjugations. Bhavana Prosa.— Slokes on Krishna in a 

Awtadi iToiAa,— Metrical Dictionary of words species o^ alliteration. 

with one word with t^o meanings. Praises in 76 Slokes of Chai- 

^o/^draavtonnt, —6,000 Slokes on Medical tanya, Krishna. 

treatment. Bltahta ^tYaninto.— Summary from the 18 

Arithta Nirupana.^Q Slokesonthe various Puranas of all referring to Krishna. 

symptoms of approaching death. Hariliar Sto«ra,-On Vishnu and Shiva’s 

Sarira rfmtf/:.— Poem on tlie progress of praises, every Sloke has two senses, one 
gestation, and bodily humors. relating to Vishnu, another to Shiva. 

LtltU Darpan.--On letter writing. Sarmada Praises of Shiva, two 

senses in th!b also. 

Bvaita Stddhdnta The Human and 

Divino Spirit not one. Shiva Sarmada Stotra A Commentary. 

Durjdn Mihira Kafanato.— Defence of AntaSlapiMf^ Slokes in question and an- 

Vaishnavism. • * Bwer, so framed, that the answer to one ques- 

^ . « „ . , X ' tiott the answer to all tho questions in 

Govinda Caartto.— Badha s lament. . x. . 

f tho same Sloke. 

Alata Chakra banida, by transposing each _ ^ xt 

, . . „ X. . . T % Fame /Saotoatfi foAd,— Praises of Narayana. 

letter in succession from the beginning to 

tho end, first the 32 syllables from right to Ooviuda rupamrita,^! Slokes giving tho 
loft and then the 32 from left, to right 2 qualities of Kridina. 

Slokes give matoriaU for 64 Sokes. Kritltna KiH 8amkar.-m Slokes oa> 

Govinda JUialkada,.— 800 Slokes on Badha’s Krishna. 

female attendants. siaita Mm.-me Slokes on Krishna. 

Barf, q;t«ni<ofrotit4.-Prai8e of Siva. fowfeyo Mata Mhandani.-lbo Mflk- 

S*r»«d<a 3 » 03 W ft'»q.-<)n Krishna. women wore Krishnas wives. 

All;tiio above are in Sanscrit. In Bengali there are only tA^KriAna-mUi, Kiishnas spmis ; 
JIAjut-rotityaa, 80000 Slokes on Bunt and i’otra Proias on letter vrltiiigi th^ examples in 
Sanscriv the explanation in Bengali^ ' . 
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Appendix H. 

t 

PvJtUvcdtioiM of the Vernacular LUeraiure Society, up io May, 

1857. 



Lifo of Lord Clive 

Bobinson Cnisoo 

Ditto 2nd odilion 

Lamb's Tales 

Seloctions from Bengali Press.. 

Ganges Canal 

Selections from Percy Anec- ) 
dotes ... ... •.« «.. p 

Paul and Virginia 

Child's own Book, Manohar ) 

Upthnyidt t.» ••• ... j 

Parley’s Wonders of His- 7 
tozy, Selections ) 

Baja Pratdpdditya 

Ditto Second edition 

Vrihat Kathd, 1st Part 

Wild Swans (Hans Andersen).. 

Story of Mother ditto 

Almanac for 1262 aafl 1263 ...j 

Vividhartha Sangraba Nos. ) | 

■l'*8d ... . ... ... ... .*• / j 


ILirn Chuiidor Dut 0 4 0 

Rer. J. Bobinson 0 8 0 


Dr. Boor 0 6 0 

Compiled by Rev. J. Long ... 0 4 0 

Rov. J. Bobinson 0 2 6 

Ram Chundor Mittcr 0 4 0 

Rdin Nlrdyan llidyAmtna ... 0 8 0 


Haris Chandra Bidyalaukar ... 0 2 0 

yi t$ ... ... ... 0 2 0 

( Anand Chunder Vedanta / n a n 
i Bagish i ° ^ ° 

Madu Soodun Mookorjya ... 0 19 
«y tf ... ... ... 0 0 9 








(' « > 

Appendix I'. 

PublicaUona of the Vemaeular Liletrainre Soeiety, issued from ihe 
Press, from June 1 , 1857 , to May 31 , 1868 . 


A 

Names of Pablications. 

Translator. 

c 

When issued. 

Selling 

Price. 

No. of 
Copies. 

Percy Anecdotes, 2nd edition... 

r 

Rom Chunder Mittra 

June 1857... 

3 ans. 

5,000 

Tinder Box, 11. Anderson ... 

Madu Soodun Mookerjya 

June 1857... 

1 an. 

2,000 

Bara Sfoilas, ditto ... 


II Y 

July 1857... 

1 an. 

2,000 

Mermai^^ ditto ' ... 

If 

„ ... ..^ ... 

Aug. 1857... 

2| an. 

2,000 

Chinese Nightingale ditto ... 

I* 

la ••• tea 

Sept. 1857... 

1 an. 

2,000 

Story of a Mother, 2nd edi-\ 
tion, ditto 

ff 

ff 

Feb. 1858... 

1 an. 

2,000 

Ahalya Iladika. (Indian Ro- > 
mance) > 

ff 

If ••• ••• 

Mar. 1848... 

3| ans. 

2,000 

Nur Johan, ditto 

If 



Mar. 1858... 

5 ans. 

2,000 

VrihatKathd, (Ist part) 2nd 
edition 

( Anand Chunder Vedanta ) 

( Bagish ) 

M^. 1858... 

4 ans. 

1,000 

Pour Winds, H. Anderson ... 

Madu^oodun Mo^koijya ... 

April 1858... 

an. 

2,000 

Ugly Duckling, ditto 

ff 

• 

f- ... ... 

May 1858... 

2 ans. 

2,000 

Exiles of Siberia 

Ram Narayaif Vidya Ratna ... 

May 1858... 

9 ans. 

1,000 


1 


c 

Total ... 

25;000 

4 

Appendix J. 




Sales of the Vernacular Literature Society’s PiMimtions, from 

June 1, 1857, to May 31, 

1858. 



Nairm of PublieatUm 

OapicB, 

2fame» qf Publicationg 



Robinson Crusoe 

CO 

VrihatKathd. 





... 455 

Lord Clive 

443 

Tinder Box.. 



...1,031 

Paul and Virginia 

387 

Little Mermaid 



... 619 

Selections, Bengali Press 

... ....i. • ■ 75 ' 

Chinese Nightingale . • • • 

• • ■ • • 

. 560 

Lamb’s Tales 

C42 

Nur J^han 

... 

aaa aaa , 

... 148 

Percy Anoodotes ... ... ... 
Ganges Canal 

f. ^09 




148 

...4874 

Story of four Winds ... 


... 82 

Rajah*^Pratapaditya 

WildSwant ... ... 

... ...... ' Tie 





•• ... ... 

' - - "t 

Shishupdlun* *.• 


... fit, 

Story of Mother 

......1,047 





Bara Roilas ... ... ... ... ■ 

988 j 


Total ' ... 

^s9,m 


* This work was pablidied by Babu Bhibohuader Bob Bahttdiirj but a cettaiii nbmbtt vof oopN 
were purohased by the Society^ c ^ ^ 
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Appendix E. 

Sales of '{he Society’s Agents from. June 1 , 1857 , to May 31 , 1858 . 


NavMS 



1. — Depot 

2,f>12 

16.— Gupta and Brothers. . 

2.— Dinagoporo 

7.'>2 

17. — Birbhum 

3. — Twenty-four PorgimnaUs 

C45 

18. — Rungpoi'o 

4.— Bill'd wan 

511) 

19. — P. S. l>'iio/.ario ... 

5. — Daecii •• 

490 

20.— Burrisal 

6. — Nuddea .. 

409 

-l-^Heoghly 

7.— Bogr.ah 

443 

22. — Konnagar 

8.— .Toykishen Mookerjea .. 

I. .• •• 

it— MiiUali 

9. — IMymcnsing 

329 

24.— Howrah 

10.— Sylhet 

203 

25.— Ba]shai 

ll.—Modinaporo 

.. 249 

2(). — Hay and C«» 

12. — Baiu'oomh 

242 

27. — Piihim . 

13,— Furreedporo 

234 

28.— Jc.s.suro 

14, — Moorshedabad 

224 


15. — School Book Society . . . 

219 



Appendix L. 




... 2Ui 
.... 

.. lfil> 
.... ir)S 

... 1 «) 1 j 

... 12 » 

. . S'J 

44 
1‘) 

..... 2 

.. ^0 

0 


..... \Km 


Wovks on (ho list of the VcTtidculur Ijitcvaiiivo Society fov 
'publication. 


Lifo of Sevaji, 

* Lifo ofColum1)iiH. 

t Soloctions from Child’s own Book, 
t Ditto Vrihat Kutha. 

* Ditto Yividhartha Sangroha. 
Cook’s Voyages. 

Swiss Family Robinson, 
f Exiles of Siberia, 

* Evenings at Homo. 

* In course of translation. 


• flandford .and Alorton. 

+ dVtcr rsirloy. 

Undo Tom’s Cabin, 

Edgeworth’s Moral Talcs. 

” Parent’s AssisLant, 
Mary ITowitt’s Juvinilc Books. 
Hues China. 

t Hans Andersen’s Talus. 


t tiiucu publislicd. 



Boiigul rrinting CdiupuHy, Limited. 






